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The above blank may be helpful in 
routing this copy of EDUCATION FoR VICc- 
TORY to various staff members and per- 
haps finally to the library. 
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Pre-Induction Needs In 


Language Communica- 
tion and Reading 


The following statement is a summary 
of a report on pre-induction needs in 
language communication and reading 
which was prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English with the 
cooperation of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the War Department. 

Members of the Committee represent- 
ing the National Council of Teachers of 
English who prepared the statement are: 
Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, chairman of the Com- 
mittee; Max J. Herzberg, principal, 
Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. 
and president, National Council of 
Teachers of English; Merrill P. Paine, 
supervisor of English, Public Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Robert C. Pooley, 
University of Wisconsin; Blanche Treze- 
vant, State supervisor of English, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Scope of Pre-Induction 
Training in English 


In its broadest sense, the education of 
a soldier today starts in high school and 
college before induction, and continues 
after induction to the limit of the Army’s 
needs and the man’s abilities. To assist 
the Army in its educational program, 
civilian training agencies have been 
asked to cooperate in instituting pre- 
induction activities for high-school and 
college students and others who may 
soon become eligible for military service, 
so that they will be better prepared for 
the work and life they will face after 
induction. 


Army Pre-induction Needs 
in English 

Army pre-induction needs are bas- 
ically of two types: (1) those common to 
all soldiers, and (2) specialized needs for 
occupational skills. The latter needs 
are obviously more in line with voca- 
tional training than with general edu- 
cation. Analysis of the former, the com- 
mon needs of all soldiers, has revealed 
the following to be of value to the indi- 
vidual in his life in the Army: 


Understanding of the nature of mili- 
tary life. 

Understanding of war issues and prob- 
lems. 
Physieal, mental, and emotional fit- 
ness. 

Basic language skills. 

Basic’'computational skills. 


This report is concerned with the con- 
tribution whieh the English teacher can 
make to the preparation of the prospec- 
tive inductee. The purpofge is fourfold: 


1. To indicate the basic communica- 
tion needs of the Army in the skills of 
listening, reading, speaking, writing, and 
thinking. 

2. To show what can be accomplished 
through reading, vocabulary work, extra- 
class activities, etc., in acquainting the 
prospective inductee with Army life, war 
aims, our Allies and enemies, the war 
activities of civilians, the school’s con- 
tribution to the war effort, and similar 
war-related problems. 

3. To provide a suggestive list of 
teacher resources of value in implement- 
ing pre-induction English instruction in 
the classroom. 


(Turn to page 16) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1, 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as _ possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


“ 


Principal State School Officers 


The Office of Education frequently receives requests for up-to-date lists of the State 
directors of education. Following is such a list. Later in the school year the com- 
plete list of State and county school officers will be published as Part I of the annual 
Educational Directory. Part I of the Directory is entitled City School Officers; 
Part III, Colleges and Universities; and Part IV, Educational Associations and Direc- 
tories. The Directory is published by the U. S. Office of Education, and the four parts 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C, 


AMERICAN SamoA, Pago Pago—Roy E. Bishop, director of education. 

Arizona, Phoenix—E. D. Ring, superintendent of public instruction. 

Arkansas, Little Rock—Ralph B. Jones, commissioner of education. 

CALIFORNIA, Sacramento—Walter F. Dexter, superintendent of public instruction. 
CanaL ZONE, Balboa Heights—Ben M. Williams, superintendent of schools, 
CoorApo, Denver—Inez J. Lewis, superintendent of public instruction. 
Connecticut, Hartford—Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education. 

DELAWARE, Dover—H. V. Holloway, superintendent of pyblic instruction. 

District oF CoLumsBia, Washington—Robert L. Haycock, superintendent of schools. 


, FtoripA, Tallahassee—Colin English, superintendent of public instruction, 


Georcia, Atlanta—M. D. Collins, superintendent of schools. 
Hewatl, Honolulu—Oren E. Long, superintendent of public instruction. 
IpAHO, Boise—C. E. Roberts, superintendent of public instruction. 
Inurnots, Springfield—Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instruction, 
InDIANA, Indianapolis—Clement T. Malan, superintendent of public instruction, 
Iowa, Des Moines—Jessie M. Parker, superintendent of public instruction. 
Kansas, Topeka—George L. McClenny, superintendent of public instruction. 
KENTUCKY, Frankfort—John W. Brooker, superintendent of public instruction, 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge—John E. Coxe, superintendent of public education, 
MarnE, Augusta—Harry V. Gilson, commissioner of education. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore—T. G. Pullen, Jr., superintendent of schools. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Julius E. Warren, commissioner of education. 
MIcHIGcAN, Lansing—Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of public instruction, 
Minnesota, St. Paul—Dean M. Schweickhard, commissioner of education, 
Mississippi, Jackson—J. S. Vandiver, superintendent of education. 
Missour!, Jefferson City—Roy Scantlin, superintendent of public schools. 
Montana, Helena—Elizabeth Ireland, superintendent of public instruction. 
NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Wayne O. Reed, superintendent of public instruction, 
NeEvapA, Carson City—Mildred Bray, superintendent of public instruction, 
New HAmpsuHirE, Concord—James N. Pringle, commissioner of education. 
NEw JERSEY, Trenton—John H. Bosshart, commissioner of education. 
NEw Mexico, Santa Fe—Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk, superintendent of public instruction. 
New York, Albany—George D. Stoddard, commissioner of education. 
NortH Caro.ina, Raleigh—Clyde A. Erwin, superintendent of public instruction, 
NortH Dakota, Bismarck—A. E. Thompson, superintendent of public instruction, 
OxuIo, Columbus—Kenneth C. Ray, director of education. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—A. L. Crable, superintendent of public instruction, 
OreEGoNn, Salem—Rex Putnam, superintendent of public instruction. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Francis B. Haas, superintendent of public.instruction. 
PuERTO Rico, San Juan—José M. Gallardo, commissioner of education, 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence—James F. Rockett, director of education. 
SoutH Caro.ina, Columbia—James H. Hope, superintendent of education. 
SoutH Daxora, Pierre—J. F. Hines, superintendent of public instruction, 
TENNESSEE, Nashville—B. O. Duggan, commissioner of education. 
Texas, Austin—L. A. Woods, superintendent of public instruction. 
Uran, Salt Lake City—Charles H. Skidmore, superintendent of public instruction, 
VERMONT, Montpelier—Ralph E. Noble, commissioner of education. 
Vircin IsLanps, St. Thomas—C. Frederick Dixon, superintendent of education. St. 
Croix—Alfred T. Child, Jm, superintendent of education. 
VirGcINIA, Richmond—Dabney S. Lancaster, superintendent of public instruction. 
WAsHINGTON, Olympia—Pearl A. Wannamaker, superintendent of public instruction, 
WEsT VirciniA, Charleston—W. W. Trent, superintendent of free schools. 
Wisconsin, Madison—John Callahan, superintendent of public instruction. 
Wyominc, Cheyenne—Esther L. Anderson, superintendent of public instruction. Ray 
E. Robertson, commissioner of education. 
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Recent Contributions to the 


Use of Visual Aids in 


Education 


Growing interest in the use of visual 
aids, especially motion-picture films, in 
classroom instruction is evident in re- 
cent months from many reports coming 
to the Office of Education. No longer 
are teachers dependent on films which, 
while interesting and of general educa- 
tional value, were not designed especially 
for classroom purposes. 

A constantly increasing number of 
studies are being made, accompanied by 
classroom try-outs of films definitely re- 
lated to specific phases of the school cur- 
riculum, adapted to the interests and 
abilities of children in the different 
grades and school levels, and contribut- 
ing to the objectives of the school pro- 
gram. Not alone is the number of such 
films available increasing, but better 
methods of using films to secure maxi- 
mum educational values are being de- 
veloped. 

Even now a wide variety of teaching 
aids—sound and silent films, maps, 
charts, globes, models, etc.—is available 
to enrich and facilitate learning in prac- 
tically every phase of classroom instruc- 
tion. Post-war developments in the pro- 
duction of improved equipment, the ad- 
ded familiarity with visual methods of 
instruction of the thousands of men and 
women who have had training for mili- 
tary and industrial efficiency, will add 
materially to a general realization of the 
possibilities of visual aids for educational 
purposes. Teachers and other school of- 
ficials may look forward to unusual ex- 
pansions for which they will undoubtedly 
wish to plan and prepare in the immed- 
jate future. 


Motion Pictures in 
General Education 


One of the most comprehensive of the 
studies recently made available is that 
of the Motion-Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education. It was 
made under the direction of the Council’s 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion on a 5-year grant from the General 
Education Board. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
fine the functions of motion pictures 
in general education and to facilitate 
the development of general education 
through motion pictures. Two of. the 





volumes concerned with these purposes 
are Selected Educational Motion Pic- 
tures, by the Council’s Committee on 
Motion Pictures on Education, and 
Focus on Learning by the director, C. P. 
Hoban, Jr. The former is an encyclo- 
pedia which contains information on ap- 
proximately 500 16-mm. motion pictures 
which “have been evaluated by compe- 
tent judges in curriculum terms.” Each 
film included has been reported as (1) 
effective in the curriculum by at least 
5 teachers; (2) having a wide range of 
usefulness; (3) nationally available; (4) 
conforming to minimum technical stand- 
ards, and (5) produced prior to 1941. 
The descriptive annotations include, be- 
sides the title, the levels or grades to 
which adapted, the time consumed in 
showing, an appraisal, and a description 
of the contents of the film. About 5,500 
teacher judgments and 12,000 student 
judgments were collected and used in the 
evaluation process. 

The final volume summarizing and in- 
terpreting the results of the 5-year study 
of motion pictures in the schools, namely, 
Focus on Learning, Motion Pictures in 
the School, is concerned with problems 
of using’ films profitably in the class- 
room. 


A Selected Bibliography 


In view of developments of the kind 
indicated, the U. S. Office of Education 
has prepared a selected bibliography of 
lists of motion-picture films and other 
visual materials for instructional use 
as one means of assisting numerous in- 
quirers who desire information in regard 
to specific types of available material 
and approved and tested methods of 
using and preparing educational films. 

The lists include, for example, refer- 
ences to films on safety education, teach- 
ing health, conservation, world geog- 
raphy; films about China, the war, and 
the like, each adapted definitely to a 
specific teaching purpose. There are also 
films for the use of special groups, such 
as catalogs of motion pictures for voca- 
tional and technical schools, for primary 
school children, for furthering the pur- 
poses of the High-School Victory Corps; 
for church and community use; an edu- 


cators’ guide to free films, films for the 
community in wartime, etc. 

Suggestions concerned with making 
films and with projecting motion pic- 
tures are also included among the ref- 
erences. The following selected and an- 
notated list may be helpful to teachers 
and school officials interested in means 
of adding interest and variety to ap- 
propriate curriculum units. 


Lists of Motion-Picture 
Films and Other Visual 

— for Instructional 
se 


Audio and Visual Aids. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, 2:24-31, October 1, 1943. 

Lists titles and sources, with brief annota- 
tions, of charts and posters, films and film 
strips, and radio transcriptions, useful for 
the development of particular phases of the 
High-School Victory Corps program, as well 
as in studying wartime problems. 
Audio-Visual Aids to Schools, Colleges, 

Churches, and Adult Study Groups. 

Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 

lina, Extension Library, 1941. Also 

a 1942 Supplement. 

Lists aids in the library of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction at the University of North 
Carolina, available to schools and others by 
arrangement. 

Audio-visual Handbook. By E. C. Dent. 
Chicago, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 1942. 
Fourth Edition. 

General discussion of status of visual in- 
struction, types of visual, sound, and audio- 
visual aids to instruction and their uses, 
organizing an audio-visual service, and 
sources of information, materials, and 
equipment. 

Bibliography of Economic and Social 
Study Material—booklets, motion pic- 
tures, slide films, lantern slides, trans- 
criptions, and posters. New York, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West Forty-ninth Street, 1942. 

An annotated list of materials, largel 
gratis. 

Bibliography of Motion Pictures for Vo 
cational and Technical Schools. Com- 
piled by Gilbert G. Weaver. New York 
City, 225 Lafayette Street, The Ham- 
ilton Co., 329 p. mimeographed. 
Almost 2,000 listings of motion pictures, 

slide films, and slides, for secondary school 

and industrial use. 

Catalog of 16-mm Educational Motion 
Pictures. Athens, Ga., University of 
Georgia, Division of General Exten- 
sion, Audio-Visual Extension Service, 
1941. Also 1942 supplement. 

An alphabetical index, by subject, of mo- 
tion pictures available for educational pur- 


poses through the Extension Service of the 
University. 
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Catalogue of Films for Church and Com- 
munity Use. New York, The Religious 
Film Association, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
[1942] 80 p. 


A selected list of over 200 16-mm films, 
silent and sound, as well as film strips and 
kodachrome slides, classified according to 
subject. 


Check List of Educational Films. School 
Management, 12:213-14, April 1943. 


Now appearing monthly in this magazine, 
the films are selected, reviewed, and evaluated 
by a committee of teachers and’ subject- 
matter specialists under the chairmanship of 
Etta Schneider, and sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Film Center, Inc. 


Conservation Films in Elementary 
Schools. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. (U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1941, 
No. 4.) 


Suggestions on evaluating, selecting, and 
presenting films in the classroom with a 
brief annotated list selected for use in teach- 
ing conservation. 


Directory of Films on Crippled Children 
and Related Subjects. Elyria, Ohio, 
National Society for Crippled Children, 
1943. 6p. (Institutional bulletin, the 
Society, No. 36, August 1943.) 

The list was secured by making a survey 
of all agencies known to have films. The 
films are classified as (1) those available for 
loan, (2) those shown only by representa- 


tives of the owner, and (3) those not available 
for loan. 


Educational film catalog. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co. Issued annually. 


A general, comprehensive list of nonthe- 
atrical films, by title and subject. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 
dolph, Wis., the Educators Progress 
League, 1943. Mimeographed. Third 
edition. 

Lists 2,056 items, 1,044 of which are 16-mm. 
sound films. The films are grouped accord- 
ing to subject matter, and there is a brief 


annotation to indicate nature of the content 
of each. 


The Far East: Annotated Sources for 
Curriculum Materials. Washington, 
D. C., Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1943. 14 p. 


Lists materials such as films, stil pictures, 
war posters, and maps, 


Film Utilization Guide for University of 
Michigan Films. By F. L. Lehmler. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., the University of 
Michigan, Bureau of Visual Education, 
Extension Service, 1942. 


A guide for classroom teachers in the selec- 
tion of films and in making film utilization 
more purposeful. Lists 650 University of 
Michigan films which have been evaluated 
upon the basis of actual classroom experi- 
ences, 


Ran-. 


Films Adapted to Teaching Conservation 
in the Elementary Schools. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Office of Education, 1941, 
(Circular No. 184.) 

Films, selected and annetated, suitable 
for teaching conservation. 

Films for America at War. Washington, 
American Council on Education, Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion, 1942. 97p. (Supplement Num- 
ber 1 to Selected Educational Motion 
Pictures.) 

Appraisal and content of 76 films which 
have been reported useful in schools, col- 
leges, and for community programs. The 


films are limited to those which deal with 
domestic phases of the war effort. 


Films for Asiatic Studies in American 
Education. By William H. Hartley. 
Films for Asiatic studies in American 
education. School Review, 51: 219-27, 
April 1943. 

Lists and annotates “a limited number of 


films selected because of the accurate, bal- 
anced picture they present.” 


Films for the Community in Wartime. 
By Mary Losey. New York, National 
Board of Review of Métion Pictures, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1943. 78 p. 


Films on War and American Neutrality. 
Washington, American Council on 
Education, Motion Picture Project, 
1939. 44 p. Mimeo. (Current Bib- 
liography No. I, 16-mm. sound films). 
Selected, annotated films, with suggestions 

for using, dealing with events leading to 

the present European war, war in the Orient, 
and machinery of peace and American neu- 
trality. 

Films for the Teaching of Democracy. 
Washington, the National Education 
Association, Research Division, 1941. 
27 p. mimeographed. 

An annotated list of 156 films with sug- 
gestions for ordering and use. 

Films for War Curricula. By Seymour 
J. Bernhard. High Points, 25: 23-30, 
June 1943. 

One of a series of articles listing films 
useful in teaching about the war, classified 
by subjects, with brief annotations. Also 
in January, February, and April 1943 issues 
of the magazine. 

Films on War and American Policy. By 
Blake Cochran. Washington, Ameri- 
can Council On Education, Motion- 
Picture Project, October 1940. 65 p. 
Selected films are listed and discussed as 


documentary records useful in teaching pres- 
ent day problems and policies. 


Films to See About China. New York 
City (40 East 49th Street), The East 
and West Association, 1943. 10 p. 
mimeographed, 


Lists films selected on the basis of reports 
made by a committee of teachers, club rep- 


resentatives, film experts, and Chinese, who 

viewed and evaluated them. Annotations 

are given. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Mate- 
rials. Nashville, Tenn., Curriculum 
Laboratory, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, November 1942. (Bul- 
letin No. 84, 1942 supplement.) 
Includes pamphlets, posters, and similar 

teaching aids, examined and selected by a 

committee under the chairmanship of Lu- 

cille Denham, and compiled with the aid 
of 50 librarians from the Library School. 

Organized around topics, alphabetically ar- 

ranged. 

Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids. 
Prepared by Leslie W. Johnson. 
Frankfort, Ky., State Department of 
Education, July 1942. 589 p. 

The materials, of various types, are classi- 
fied by subjects, such as Agriculture, Animal 
Life, Banking, Birds, Latin American Neigh- 
bors, Labor, Recreation, Safety, and others. 
Sources are given. 

Free or Inexpensive Visual Aids for Use 
in the Teaching of World Geography. 
Compiled by James W. Brown. Olym- 
pia, Wash., Washington State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1939. 65 p. mim- 
eographed. 

An annotated list of filmslides, slides, films, 
pamphlets, posters, graphs, charts, exhibits, 
costumes, flags, records, illustrated booklets, 
pictures, and free periodicals, arranged by 
countries. 

General Source List of Visual Aids. In 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. p. 39-41. 
(U. S. Office of Education Leaflet No. 
63.) 

Lists films, slide films, filmstrips, charts, 
etc., selected from various sources, particu- 
larly useful in pre-flight training courses. 
Health Films. By Adolf Nichtenhauser, 

M. D., chairman, Section on health and 

medical filmss~New York, American 

Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 1942. 

Describes 219 selected motion pictures ar- 
ranged under subject classifications. 
Illustrative Materials for Conservation 

Education. By W.H. Hartley. Jour- 

nal of Geography, 41:288-95; 332-35, 

November-—December 1942; 42:33-37, 

59-61, 108-11, 153-7, January-April 

1943. 

A series of articles dealing with the use of 
various illustrative materials in the class- 
room and furnishing a selected list of such 
materials useful in the teaching of conser- 
vation. Each article considers one type of 
material, as follows: Pictures, charts and 
posters; slides; filmstrips; objects, specimens, 
models; maps; motion pictures. 
Inter-American Films. Distributed by 

The Coordinator of Inter-American 

Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 

City. 


A brief folder describing films produced for 
and distributed by the Coordinator of Inter- 
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American Affairs, useful in developing a bet- 
ter understanding of Americans to the South. 


New Films of the Month. Educational 
Screen, September 1943. 


. A page of film reviews by a teacher com- 
mittee, appearing occasionally in this maga- 
zine. 


One Thousand and One; the Blue Book 
of Nontheatrical Films. Chicago, Ill. 
The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East 
Lake Street. Issued annually. 


Films listed by title and subject, with in- 
formation on sources, cost, etc. 


Selected Educational Motion Pictures— 
A Descriptive Encyclopedia. Wash- 
ington, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education, 1942. 372 p. 


Information on 500 16-mm. films selected 
for their value for specific purposes in school 
and college classrooms. 


Selected Films for American History 
and Problems. By Wm. H. Hartley. 
Teachers College Record, 42: 343-4, 
January 1941, 


Sources of Information on Films for 
School Use. Albany, N. Y., New York 
State Education Department, Bureau 
of Radio and Visual Aids, August 1941. 
7p. mimeographed. (Circular 3.) 


Describes five general source lists of school 
films and the film services maintained by 
New York State, by the various U. 8. Govern- 
ment agencies, by the Dominion of Canada, 
and by semipublic agencies. 


a 
Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional 
Use in Schools. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 
(U. S. Office of Education Pamphlet 
No. 80.) 


Lists Federal Government offices, State gov- 
ernment offices, colleges and universities, li- 
braries, museums, voluntary associations, 
and commercial dealers from whieh various 
types of visual aids can be secured; also, 
sources of information on visual education. 


Teacher Education through Films. By 
William H. Hartley. Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 29:168—- 
76, March 1943. 


A brief discussion of the values in the use 
of motion pictures to illustrate to teachers in 
training various methods of classroom pro- 
cedures, how pictures should be selected, 
presented, and studied, and methods of se- 
curing suitable films. Concludes with a sug- 
gested list of films, by subject. 


Teaching Materials for Industrial Edu- 
cation. By Chris H. Groneman. In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, 32:15-18, 58A-66A, January-— 
March; 201-2, 244-7, May-June 1943. 


“Collated to help teachers of the various 
departments of industrial arts and vocational 





education.” Articles in the January through 
March issues present such materials as pam- 
phiets, exhibits, etc.; May and June issues are 
devoted to a listing of helpful films. 


The Other Americas through Films and 
Records. Washington, American 
Council On Education, Motion-Picture 
Project, January 1942. 37 p. 


Describes 47 16-mm. silent and sound films, 
approved by educators or specialists. Films 


. are grouped by countries in appendix. Gives 


suggestions on use of films and recordings. 


Visual Aids: Exhibits, Charts, Graphs, 
Maps, and Pictures Available from Va- 
rious Agencies and Useful in High 
School and College Teaching. Com- 
piled by LiliHeimers. Montclair,N. J., 
State Teachers College, Visual Aids 
Division, 1940. 


Primarily intended for students and gradu- 
ates of the college, and for librarians in pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey, who may obtain 
copies upon application. Available to others 
by purchase. Similar lists are issued in other 
fields, including health, English language and 
literature, mathematics, music. 


Visual Aids in Safety Education. Wash- 
ington, The National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division, 1940. 32p. 


Includes lists of motion pictures, sound- 
slide films, film strips, lantern slides, etc., 
annotated and arranged according to subject. 


Visual Aids in Safety Education: Supple- 
ment I. Washington, National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Division, 
Safety Education Projects, June 1942. 


An evaluated listing of silent and sound 
motion pictures, film strips and lantern slides. 


Visual Aids in the Service of the Church. 
New York City, The Division of Visual 
Experiment, Harmon - Foundation, 
1937. 32 p. 


Subheading: A bulletin on methods and 
materials based on the experience of students 
in the Divinity School of Yale University. 
Part III presents selected films with anno- 
tations. 


Visual Education: Washington, Na- 
tional Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
1940. 94 p. 


Includes an overview of visual education, 
suggestions as to teaching methods and ma- 
terials, and several lists of sources of mate- 
ridl and bibliographies, including a list of 
recommended films for primary children. 


Visual Instruction Manual and Descrip- 
tive Catalog of Slides and Films. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, The State Department 
of Education, 1940. 241 p. (Catalog 
10.) 

Lists slides and films available through 


the Visual Instruction Exchange of the State 
Department of Education. 


Opportunities in the 
Federal Service 


Application forms and announcements 
for the following positions in the Govern- 
ment Service may be obtained from the 
Civil Service Commission’s local secre- 
taries at first- and second-class post of- 
fices, from offices in regional head- 
quarters cities, or from the Commission 
itself, Washington 25, D. C.: 


MEDICAL 


Bacteriologist, $2,600 and $3,200. 

Options: General Medical Bacteriol- 
ogy; Anaerobes (medical); Viruses; 
Brucellosis; Rickettsiae; Biologicals. 

Announcement 298 (1943) and General 
Amendment. 

Dental Hygienist, $1,620. 

Announcement 311 (1943). 

Dietitian, Staff, $1,800. 

Announcement 44 of 1941 and amend- 
ments. 

Medical Officer, $3,200 to $4,600 (20 op- 
tions). 

Announcement 309 (1943). 

Medical Officer, $2,000. 

Rotating Interneship, Psychiatric Res- 
ident St. Elizabeths Hospital (Fed- 
eral Institution for treatment of 
mental disorders) , Washington, D.C. 

Announcement 233 (1942) and amend- 
ments. 

Student Physiotherapy Aide, $420 (Less a 
deduction of $360 a year for subsis- 
tence and quarters) (Open only to 
women). 

Announcement 259 (1942) and General 
Amendment. 


NURSING 


Nursing Education Consultant, $2,600 to 
$4,600. 
Announcement 250 (1942) and General 
Amendment. ° 
Public Health Nursing Consultant, $2,600 
to $5,600. 
Announcement 225 (1942) and General 
Amendment. 


SCIENTIFIC 
Chemist, $2,600 to $5,600. 
Announcement 235 (1942) and General 
Amendment. 
Chemist, $2,000; Chemical Aid, $1,800. 
Announcement 274 (1942) and General 
Amendment. 
Geologist, $2,000. 
Announcement 249 (1942) and.General 
Amendment. 
Physicist, $2,600 to $5,600. 
Announcement 236 (1942) and General 
Amendment. 


(Turn to page 25) 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Army Air Forces Films 
Available for Preflight 
Training 


Through the courtesy of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces, over 50 visual aids 
dealing with aerial navigation, aerody- 
namics, aircraft engines and structures, 
and other subjects are now available to 
schools carrying on preflight training 
programs. 

These visual aids, which are listed in 
the accompanying table, were produced 
by the Army Air Forces and have been re- 
leased for civilian use to the U. S. Office 
of Education. There are 26 motion 
pictures (identified by the prefix TF) 
and 28 filmstrips (identified by the pre- 
fix FS), ranging in content from celes- 
tial navigation to the use of parachutes. 
_All the motion pictures are 16-mm 
sound films, all the filmstrips are 35-mm 
silent. 


These AAF visual aids may be pur- 
chased from the contract distributor of 
all Office of Education visual aids, Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. Schools and other non-profit- 
making institutions are entitled to a 10 
percent discount and an exemption from 
the Federal excise tax on film. In order 
to receive these price reductions, how- 
ever, schools must present a tax exemp- 
tion certificate. Without such a certifi- 
cate, Castle Films cannot grant the 
discount or the tax exemption. 

Schools interested in renting any of 
these films or filkmstrips should go to 
their usual source of 16-mm educational 
films, or write to the Division of Visual 
Aids for War Training, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., for a 
copy of Bibliography of Visual Aids for 
Pre-Induction Training. , 


U. S. O. E. Aircraft Films 


Nearing completion are 25 Office of 
Education visual aids units in aircraft 
work. (Each visual aids unit consists 
of a sound motion picture, a silent film- 
strip, and an _ instructor’s manual.) 
These units deal with aircraft produc- 
tion and are to be used in training 
workers for aircraft plants. The sub- 
jects deal with templates, blanking, 
forming, assembling and riveting, tube 
bending, control cables, and inspection. 
As soon as they are completed, the 
motion pictures and filmstrips will be 
available from Castle Films. 


FS 1-51 


Aerial Navigation 

TF 1-245 Aerial Navigation: Maps and the Compass (14 minutes) 

TF 1-327 Aerial Navigation: Radio Aids (30 minutes) 

TF 1-328 Aerial Navigation: Airways Flying (30 minutes) 

TF 1-290 Celestial Navigation: Introduction and Location of Celestial 
Points (18 minutes) 

Celestial Navigation: 
minutes) 

Aerial Navigation: Radius of Action Returning to Same Base_--. 

Aerial Navigation: Radius of Action Returning to Alternate Base. 


TF 1-204 Position Finding on the Earth (15 
PS 1-67 
FS 1-68 


Aerodynamics 
TF 1-160 Aerodynamics: Air Flow (18 minutes) 


TF 1-161 Aerodynamics: Forces Acting on an Air Foil (27 minutes) 
FS 1-8 Aerodynamics 


Aircraft Identification 


FS 1-31 A Preliminary Study of the Identification of Aircraft 
FS 1-38 Points to Look For in the Identification of Aircraft 
FS 1-79 Identification of Aircraft—-ME-109F, Messerschmitt 


Aircraft Structures 


TF 1-211 Airplane Structures: Structural Units, Materials and Loads for 
Which Designed (8 minutes) 

Airplane Structures: Wing Construction (10 minutes) 

Airplane Structures: Fuselage Constructien (8 minutes) 

Airplane Structures: Control Surfaces (10 minutes) 

Airplane Structures: Alighting Gear (10 minutes) 

Airplane Structures: Static Test (13 minutes) 

Airplane Structures: Manufacturing Methods (25 minutes) 

Introduction to Airplane Structures 

Structural Units of the Airplane 

Airplane Flight Control Surfaces and Wing Flaps_.......... a 


Airplane Instruments 


FS 1-23 Introduction to Airplane Instruments 
FS 1-26 Tachometers and Synchronism Indicators 
Thermometer 

Pressure Gages 

Fuel Level Gages 


TF 1-212 
TF 1-213 
TF 1-214 
TF 1-215 
TF 1-312 
TF 1-323 
FS 1-10 
FS .1-16 
FS 1-29 


FS 1-52 
FS 1-58 


Aircraft Engines and Parts 


TF 1-135 Aircraft Engines: Types, Mechanisms and Oiling System (36 

TF 1-136 Aircraft Engines: Elements of Electricity As Applied to Ignition 

‘ Systems (28 minutes) 

Aircraft Engines: Carburetion (37 minutes) 

Airplane Propellers: Principles and Types (17 minutes) 

Airplane Propellers: Hamilton Hydromatic, Theory and Opera- 
tion (17 minutes) 

Aircraft Hydraulic Systems: BC-1 Airplane (15 minutes) 

Airplane Hydraulic Brakes: Principles of Operation (20 minutes) 

Airplane Hydraulic Brakes: Types, Construction, and Action (30 
minutes) 

Servicing the Aviation Spark Plug (24 minutes) 

Classification of Engine Types 

Principles of Internal Combustion Engines 

Aircraft Storage Batteries 

Principles of Liquids and Gases 

Generator and Regulator Systems 

Aircraft Engine Pumps 

Intake and Exhaust Systems 

Aircraft Engine Troubles: General 

Aircraft Engine Operation 

Aircraft Engine Troubles: Starting 


TF 1-137 
TF 1-246 


Radio Antennas: Creation and Behavior of Radio Waves (12 
minutes) 


Weather 


TF 1-133 
TF 1-134 


Modern Weather Theory: Primary Circulation (19 minutes) 
Modern Weather Theory: Development and Characteristics of 
Atmospheric Waves (15 minutes) 


Parachutes 


FS 1-46 Parachutes: Construction and Care of the Parachute 
FS 1-49 Parachutes: Folding and Packing 

FS 1-56 Parachutes: Inspection 

FS 1-83 Parachutes: Instruction for Using Parachutes 


List price 


School 
price 
$11.76 
23. 61 
23.61 


14. 75 


12. 26 
- 65 
- 65 


. 15 
- 62 
- 65 


- 65 
- 65 
- 65 
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Educational Radio Listing 


A New Service Inaugurated 


Inauguration of a monthly Educa- 
tional Radio Program Listing Service to 
aid teachers throughout the Nation is 
being announced by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee and the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Twenty-seven network programs are 
on the first list which has been for- 
warded to all State superintendents of 
education for distribution to local schools. 

Convinced that educationally valuable 
network programs are not being utilized 
fully, the Federal Radio Education 
Committee composed of 14 representa- 
tives of the radio industry and educa- 
tion urged that a list of “educationally 
significant” network programs be pre- 
pared and widély disseminated. 

Each network recommends educa- 
tional radio programs for the Listing 
Service. On the basis of standards 
agreed upon, an advisory committee of 
four educators makes its selections. The 
list is sent to the State departments of 
education with the caution that it can 
best be used as the basis for preparing 
State and local lists which include local 
and regional educational radio programs. 


Advisory Committee Named 


Members of the Advisory Committee 
appointed by Commissioner Studebaker, 
Chairman of the FREC, are: Belmont 
Farley, director of public relations, Na- 
tional Education Association; Elizabeth 
Goudy, director of radio and visual edu- 
cation, Los Angeles County Schools, now 
on leave as Specialist in Training Tech- 
niques of Visual Aids, U. 8. Office of 
Education; Clyde M. Huber, registrar, 
Wilson Teachers College, and chairman, 
Radio Committee for District of Co- 
lumbia schools; and Lt. (j. g.) Hazel Ken- 
yon Markel, educational director, Station 
KIRO, Seattle, on duty as assistant ad- 
ministrative officer, Radio Section, Of- 
fice of Public Relations, Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Following are the “three major con- 
siderations” agreed upon by the Advisory 
Committee as a basis for its Judgments: 


1. Educational Significance 

The program should present informa- 
tion, concepts, and opinions that are im- 
portant to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the democratic way of life. The 
program is also educationally significant 


if it builds a favorable attitude toward, 
or gives an appreciation of, our cultural, 
social, and ethical values. 


2. Radio Program Quality 


The program should be well written, 
well produced, simply presented, and in 
good taste both from the standpoint of 
content and of sponsorship. 


3. Instructional Adaptability 


The program should lend itself to use 
by teachers for classroom instruction, 
both as to length of program and the 
time at which it can be heard. Instruc- 
tional adaptability also considers organ- 
ization of program content and its use- 
fulness at different maturity levels. 

“News comment and analysis pro- 
grams by individuals have not been con- 
sidered for listing,” said the Committee, 
adding, “Such programs have great edu- 
cational value, but the Advisory Com- 
mittee believed the great number of them 
precluded any careful application of 
the criteria or thorough hearing for 
evaluation.” 


Programs Listed 


Programs on the first list issued are: 
Invitation to Learning, Weekly War 
Journal, Reviewing Stand, Transatlantic 
Call: People to People, University of Chi- 
cago Roundtable, N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony, Army Hour, Lands of the 
Free, NBC Symphony, The American 
School of the Air, The Sea Hound, Sci- 
ence at Work, Cavalcade of America, 
Gateways to Music, Prelude to Victory, 
Report to the Nation, Passport for 
Adams, This Nation at War, New Hori- 
zons, Tales From Far and Near, This Is 
Our Enemy, America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, March of Time, Wings to Vic- 
tory, This Living World, Meet Your 
Navy, Let’s Pretend, Little Blue Play- 
house, Metropolitan Opera, People’s 
Platform, The Man Behind the Gun, and 
For This We Fight. 

Additional programs are under con- 
sideration for future listing. 

“We are all conscious of the splendid 
educational radio programs on the air,” 
said Commissioner Studebaker. This 
service should help teachers who cannot 
now obtain sufficient advance informa- 
tion. With radio’s importance growing 
constantly, schools desire to give in- 
creased attention to radio as a modern 
aid to learning.” 


Death of Widely Known 
Vocational Education 
Official 


Dr. Giles Murrel Ruch, Chief of the 
Research and Statistical Service, Voca- 
tional Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
died at his home in Washington, D. C., 
November 15, 1943. 

Dr. Ruch was nationally known in the 
field of psychology, mental measure- 
ments, and vocational guidance. His 
work as a teacher, and in the field of 
original research where he specialized 
in tests and measurements, brought him 
wide recognition and resulted in his ap- 
pointment to the staff of the Office of 
Education, with which he has been as- 
sociated for the past 6 years—first as a 
consultant on the staff of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, which he assisted in organizing— 
and since 1939 as Chief of the Research 
and Statistical Service of the Vocational 
Education Division. 

Born in Guthrie Center, Iowa, he re- 
ceived the bachelor of arts degree from 
the University of Oregon, and the doc- 
tor of philosophy degree from Leland 
Stanford University. 

Dr. Ruch began his teaching work as 
a high-school instructor in Ashland, 
Oreg. Subsequently he was instructor 
in education at the University High 
School, Eugene, Oreg.; assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Ore- 
gon; instructor in education, Leland 
Stanford University; assistant professor 
and later associate professor of educa- 
tion and psychology, State University 
of Iowa; associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago summer 
school; professor of education, Univer- 
sity of California; and visiting lecturer, 
Harvard University, 1933. 

Prior to his appointment with the 
Office of Education, Dr. Ruch was a 
member of the editorial staff of Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Among books of which Dr. Ruch was 
the author are the folowing: Improve- 
ment of the Written Examination; In- 
fluence of the Factor of Intelligence on 
the Form of the Learning Curve; Stand- 
ard Service Arithmetics, Study Arith- 
metics, Mathematics and Life and 
Arithmetic Work-Books (with F. B. 
Knight and J. W. Studebaker); Objec- 
tive Examination Methods in the Social 
Studies; Tests and Measurements in 
High-School Instruction (with G. D. 
Stoddard); Objective or New-Type Ex- 
amination; Specimen Objective Exami- 
nations (with G. A. Rice). In addition, 
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Dr. Ruch was the author or coauthor 
of numerous tests and measurements, 
including the Stanford Achievement 
Test, Iowa High-School Content Exam- 
ination, and about 30 others. 

His most recent contribution to the 
field of mathematics was made as a 
member of a committee appointed by 
the Office of Education, in cooperation 
with the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, to make a survey of 
the mathematical needs of the armed 
forces and to recommend ways in which 
the schools could help in satisfying this 
need. Dr. Ruch played a prominent 
part in the writing of the report issued 
by this committee, which was published 
in EpucaTIon For Victory, issued April 
1, 1943. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Ruch 
was entering upon a new field of 
applying his technical education and 
experience to the post-war problems of 
vocational education. During his asso- 
ciation with the Office of Education he 
served as secretary of the Federal Ad- 
visory Board for Vocational Education. 

Dr. Ruch was a-member of the fol- 
lowing organizations Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence; member of American Psycholog- 
ical Association, National Society for the 
Study of Education, American Voca- 
tional Association, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, American Association 
of School Administrators, American 
Educational Research Association, and 
Sigma Xi and Phi Delta Kappa frater- 
nities. 


Standards 
Emphasized by 
Children’s Bureau 


The following statement was issued 
November 17, by the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor: 

“Reports have come from a number of 
communities of plans for releasing chil- 
dren from school to take holiday rush 
jobs. Before doing this, schools need 
to know the standards of both Federal 
and State laws set up to protect children 
at work. They will want to give par- 
ticular attention to helping students and 
their employers to know what these 
standards are and the importance of 
observing them. 

“The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor points out that re- 
tail establishments producing any of the 
goods they sell and in addition shipping 


Vocational Schools Training 
Motor Transportation Workers 


Courses now offered in 100 cities 


Reports received by the U. S. Office of 
Education indicate that public vocational 
schools in approximately 100 cities are 
conducting short, intensive courses un- 
der the program of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers for men 
and women recruited for jobs in the mo- 
tor transportation fhdustry. 

The training is being given in cooper- 
ation with the Division of Motor Trans- 
portation of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The purpose of these courses is 
to train men and women as workers in 
mechanical occupations necessary for 
the motor truck equipment which is es- 
sential in the wartime distribution of 
both war materials and consumer goods 
and passenger transportation. 


A Paramount Problem 


Information assembled by the Office of 
Defense Transportation indicates that 
new motor truck equipment for replace- 
ments is very scarce due to military re- 
quirements. Training of workers in 
mechanical occupations to keep present 
equipment in condition, therefore, be- 
comes @ paramount problem with local 
and cross-country motor transportation 
lines. 

According to the Office estimates, em- 
ployment needs of motor transportation 
lines will be approximately as follows: 


325,000 workers for trucking lines. 

20,000 workers for intercity bus lines. 

55,000 workers for local motor trans- 
portation lines. 


Large numbers of “green” workers re- 
cruited for these three classifications 
of motor transportation lines must be 
given training either in short courses 
in the public vocational schools or on 
the job. 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
is outlining to the motor transportation 
industry a comprehensive preventive 
maintenance program of present motor 
transportation equipment. This pro- 
gram includes periodical inspection, 
lubrication, motor tuning, tightening, 
adjusting, and checking. The success of 
this plan, to a large degree, depends on 
the number of trained personnel, both 
men and women, 

The public vocational schools are con- 
ducting training for the motor trans- 
portation industry in approximately 32 
States. In addition to the 100 cities in 
which training courses are now oper- 
ating, other cities will start courses when 
& suitable number of frainees are re- 
ferred for training to the vocational 
schools. 


Supplementary Courses 


Most of the trainees referred to the 
vocational schools for these courses are 
paid by motor transport employers while 
they are in training. Upon completion 
of short “break-in” courses in the schools, 
many of the new workers are enrolled in 
supplementary courses coincident with 
their entrance into actual employment 
on the job. These supplementary courses 
are for the purpose of upgrading the 
workers on their jobs as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order that they may adequately 
fill the positions for which they are em- 
ployed, or to be advanced to jobs re- 
quiring greater responsibility and skill. 

Large numbers of the trainees are 
women. Motor transportation employ- 
ers have found that women can perform 
effectively the types of jobs in the mainte- 
nance of automotive equipment that have 
been considered jobs that only men could 
successfully fill. 





such goods across State lines must ob- 
serve the child-labor provisions of .the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. For 
instance, a retail bakery or confection- 
ery store that makes and ships baked 
goods or candies across State lines would 
be subject to the child-labor provisions 
of the act. So would a department store 
that manufactures any of its products, 
for example, draperies or slip covers, and 
ships them across State lines. 

“In establishments subject to the 
child-labor provisions of the Federal 


Act, a 16-year minimum age applies to 
work in the departments where manufac- 
turing is done. In other departments, 
for instance in selling or clerical work, 
children as young as 14 and 15 years of 
age may be employed outside of school 
hours but no more than for 3 hours a day 
and 18 hours a week in weeks when 
schools are in session, and 8 hours a day, 
40 hours a week in weeks when schools 
are not in session. Their employment, 
however, must be outside of school hours 
and must not extend beyond 7 p. m. 
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Government 
Activities 

S. 1509—Post-War Educa- 
tional Opportunities for 
Service Personnel 


The following is a copy of “a bill to 
provide for the education and training 
of members of the armed forces and the 
merchant marine after their discharge 
or conclusion of service, and for other 
purposes,” introduced into the Senate 
on November 3 by Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 

» Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
all members of the armed forces of the 
United States who shall have been 
honorably discharged or relieved from 
active duty after September 16, 1940, 
shall be eligible for selection and train- 
ing under this Act, provided they shall 
have been in service for a period of at 
least 6 months. 

Sec. 2. Persons eligible for training 
under this Act shall be selected, in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, on 
the basis of their intelligence, aptitude, 
skill, interest, prior training, education, 
and experience. Any person so selected 
shall be entitled to receive training at 
any approved educational or training 
institution in any one of the fields or 
branches of knowledge for which he shall 
have been determined to be qualified 
and in which the number of trained 
personnel is or is likely to be inadequate 
under conditions of full utilization of 
manpower. 

Sec. 3. (a) Persons selected under this 
Act shall be entitled to training at an 
approved educational or training institu- 
tion for a period of 1 year, or for such 
lesser time as may be required to com- 
plete the course of instruction chosen by 
them. 

(b) A further period of instruction not 
exceeding three additional years may be 
provided for persons of exceptional abil- 
ity and skill. The number of persons 
selected for a further period of instruc- 
tion shall, as nearly as the conditions of 


good administration may permit, be ap- 
portioned among the several States prin- 
cipally upon the basis of the number of 
persons supplied the armed forces by 
each State. The selection of persons for 
a further period of instruction shall be 
made, so far as is practicable, by the 
States in accordance with general stand- 
ards or regulations promulgated by the 
President. 

Sec. 4. The President shall, by regula- 
tion or otherwise, provide for the pay- 
ment by the United States of customary 
tuition, laboratory, library, and other 
similar fees and charges to the educa- 
tional or training institutions furnish- 
ing instruction to persons selected under 
this Act so long as such persons main- 
tain regular attendance and are in good 
standing at such institutions: Provided, 
That such payments shall not include 
charges for board, lodging, or other liv- 
ing expenses. If the established tuition 
fees at any publicly supported institution 
shall be found by the President to be in- 
adequate compensation to such institu- 
tion for furnishing instruction to persons 
selected under this Act, he is authorized 
to provide for the payment of such addi- 
tional compensation as may be fair and 
reasonable. 

Sec. 5. Every person who has been se- 
lected and who attends on a full-time 
basis an approved educational or train- 
ing institution in accordance with this 
Act shall be entitled to receive the sum 
of $50 per month for board, lodging, and 
other living expenses while in attendance 
and in good standing at such institution. 
Where necessary or advisable, the Pres- 
ident may, however, make other pro- 
visions for the board and lodging of any 
such person, in which event such per- 
son shall receive only such additional 
sum per month as the President deter- 
mines is necessary for incidental living 
expenses. 

A person having a dependent spouse 
shall be entitled to receive an additional 
sum of $25 per month as well as $10 per 
month for each dependent child. Per- 
sons attending on a part-time basis shall 
receive such lesser sum, if any, for living 
allowances as may be fixed by the Presi- 
dent. Persons receiving compensation 
for productive labor performed as part 
of their training on the job at business 
establishments shall be deemed part- 


time students for the purposes of this 
Act. 

The President is authorized to extend 
secured loans not exceeding the sum 
of $50 per month to any person selected 
for a further period of instruction in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
Act while in full-time attendance and 
in good standing at an approved educa- 
tional institution, such loans to be re- 
payable 4 years after the completion of 
training under this Act and to bear in- 
terest at the rate of 3 per centum per 
annum. No person while in attendance 
at an educational or training institution 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act shall be considered as unemployed 
for purposes of determining eligibility 
for unemployment compensation or al- 
lowances. 

Sec. 6. Reports shall be made public 
by the President at such intervals as he 
deems necessary respecting the need for 
general education and for trained per- 
sonnel in the various trades, crafts, and 
professions, in order that persons eligi- 
ble for training under this Act may be 
given proper guidance in the choice of 
a course of instruction and be furnished 
such training as will improve their op- 
portunities for useful and gainful em- 
ployment. The President is authorized 
to take any other measures which may 
be necessary to provide educational and 
vocational guidance to the persons eligi- 
ble for training under this Act. 

Sec. 7. The President from time to 
time, but not less frequently than once 
every 6 months, shall transmit to the 
Congress a report of operations under 
this Act. If the Senate or the House of 
Representatives is not in session, such 
reports shall be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, as the case 
may be. 

Sec. 8. The President shall from time 
to time promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary and proper 
to carry out the provisions of this Act; 
and he may exercise any power or au- 
thority conferred on him by this Act 
through® such department, agency, or 
officer as he shall direct, and he may 
utilize the services of any State official 
or agency in the execution of this Act. 

Sec. 9. The President shall from time 
to time request the governor of each 
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State to furnish lists of approved educa- 
tional or training institutions in such 
State which are found, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Pres- 
ident, to be qualified to provide training 
and instruction to persons selected under 
this Act. Only such educational or 
training institutions as are included in 
such lists shall be deemed approved ed- 
ucational or training institutions within 
the meaning of this Act. 

Sec. 10. As used herein, the term 
“member of the armed forces of the 
United States” means any member of 
the Army of the United States, the 
United States Navy, the United States 
Marine Corps, and the United States 
Coast Guard, or any of their respective 
components; the term “State” shall in- 
clude the States of the United States, 
the Territories and possessions, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Philippine 
Islands; the term “educational or train- 
ing institution” shall include elementary 
and secondary schools furnishing edu- 
cation for adults, trade schools, scien- 
tific, technical, and vocational training 
institutions, colleges, professional schools 
and universities, and shall also include 
business establishments providing train- 
ing on the job under the supervision of 
an approved college or university or any 
State department of education or State 
board of vocational education. 

No business establishment providing 
training on the job to persons selected 
for training under this Act shall be ap- 
proved for training under the provisions 
of this Act unless such establishment 
compensates such persons at rates of 
pay required by applicable State or Fed- 
eral laws and which are fair and reason- 
able for any productive labor performed 
as part of their training and unless such 
establishment meets all applicable State 
or Federal statutes and regulations re- 
lating to health, safety, and other con- 
ditions of labor. 


Sec. 11. The benefits of this Act shall 
be available to persons who have ren- 
dered honorable service in the merchant 
marine of the United States after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, for a period of at least 
6 months. No such person shall be en- 
titled to training under this Act unless 
he shall have received a certificate from 
the War Shipping Administration, under 
rules and regulations promulgated by 
the President, to the effect that he has 
rendered honorable service in the mer- 
chant marine. 

Sec. 12. If any provision of this Act 
or the application of such provision to 
any circumstance shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the Act 


and the applicability of such provision 
to other circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec. 13. This Act may be cited as The 
Servicemen’s Education and Training 
Act of 1943. 


Report of the Armed Forces 
Committee on Post-War 
Educational Opportunities 
for Service Personnel 


Senate bill S. 1509 was the result of a 
message to Congress from the President 
of the United States, October 27, 1943, 
transmitting a report of the Armed 
Forces Committee on Post-War Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Service Person- 
nel, upon which he requested early 
action. 

Ip giving the background of the Com- 
mittee’s report, the President said: 

“On November 13, 1942, on signing the 
bill calling for the induction by Selective 
Service of young men 18-and 19 years 
old, I appointed a committee of edu- 
cators, under the auspices of the War and 
Navy Departments, to study the problem 
of education of our service men and 
women after the war. The objective was 
to enable those young people whose edu- 
cation had been interrupted, to resume 
their schooling and to provide an op- 
portunity for the education and technical 
training of other young men and women 
of ability after their discharge from the 
armed services.” ed 

A Presidential endorsement of the gen- 
eral recommendations of the report was 
given in the statement: 

“I am sure that the Congress will agree 
with me that the report of this com- 
mittee constitutes a helpful and con- 
structive point of departure in the work- 
ing out of a practical program for the 
meeting of this situation. Various rec- 
ommendations are contained in the re- 
port concerning the administration of 
the plan. While there may be differences 
as to some of the details, I am confident 
that the Congress will find merit in the 
general objectives.” 

The Armed Forces Committee on Post- 
War Educational Opportunities for Serv- 
ice Personnel, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, consists of the following persons: 
Brig. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn, Director, 
Special Service Division, Army Service 
Forces, chairman; Capt. Cortlandt C. 
Baughman, Director of Special Activities, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, U. S. Navy; 
Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane Uni- 
versity; Dexter M. Keezer, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Office of Price Administra- 
tion; Young B, Smith, dean, Columbia 


University Law School; and John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Col. Francis T. Spaulding, Chief, Edu. 
cational Branch, Special Service Divi- 
sion, serves as alternate to General Os- 
born; and Lt. Comdr. Ralph D. Sentman, 
officer in charge, Educational Service 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, to 
Captain Baughman. Fred J. Kelly, 
Chief, Division of Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, has represented 
the Commissioner of Education at some 
of the meetings. Captain Baughman 
serves*as co-chairman, Dr. Harris as vice 
chairman, and Colonel Spaulding as sec- 
retary of the Committee. 

This “preliminary” report, the Com- 
mittee stated, contained but the broad 
outlines of policy and administration to 
govern the provision of post-war educa- 
tional opportunities for those who have 
served in the armed forces. Attempt is 
being made through appropriate agencies 
of the Army and Navy to work out in 
detail the post-war aspirations of the 
members of those services. The cooper- 
ation of various educational groups and 
associations has been enlisted ‘n working 
out a number of specific phases of a 
program, and a committee of educators 
has been invited to submit recommenda- 
tions on how the schools and colleges can 
best prepare themselves, in terms of both 
course adjustments and of guidance pro- 
grams, to handle the educational prob- 
lems of ex-service personnel, 

The work of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee on Post-War Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Service Personnel has been 
based on the proposition that the pri- 
mary purpose of any educational pro- 
gram which it would recommend should 
be to meet the need growing out of the 
educational shortages created by the war. 
In addition to overcoming these educa- 
tional shortages the committee believes 
that a program such as suggested would 
simplify the problem of demobilizing 
the armed forces and serve as a device 
to help cushion the return to civilian 
employment of ex-service personnel, 


Financial Piovisions 


The Committee estimates that the 
Army and the Navy’s share of the edu- 
cational deficit which will have been cre- 
ated by the war will be relatively well 
overcome if in addition to a maximum of 
1 year of education for about one million, 
200,000 ex-service personnel are enabled 
to carry on their education for a second 
year after discharge, approximately 165,- 
000 for a third year, and about 150,000 
for a fourth year. These” figures, it 
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states, must be recognized as completely 
subject to change by conditions which 
later may grow out of the war. When 
studies which the Committee have 
launched are completed, the size of the 
problem will be more clearly revealed. 

The total cost of the post-war educa- 
tional program would be approximately 
$1,000,000,000, an amount which is only 
0.4 of 1 percent of the total cash appro- 
priations and contract authorizations for 
the Army and Navy Establishments alone 
for the years 1942, 1943, and 1944. (For 
the amount to be paid to each person 
note the provisions in the bill cited 
above.) . 

The Committee considered other fi- 
nancial arrangements than scholarship 
grants which might overcome the educa- 
tional shortages created by the war. It 
weighed the possibility of financing an 
adequate program solely by loans, or by 
a combination of grants for 1 year and 
loans for subsequent years, and also 
studied the feasibility of limiting finan- 
cial aid to those men and women estab- 
lishing clear-cut need for it. 

It concluded, however, that the adop- 
tion of any of these arrangements would 
discourage many of the young men and 


women most capable of helping to over-— 


come the national educational deficit. 
With respect to loans, it was felt in par- 
ticular that a program which would sad- 
dle young men and women with relatively 
heavy indebtedness at the outset of their 
careers would be of doubtful wisdom, and 
further,-that pressure to cancel in whole 
or in part any large-scale loans which 
might be exerted, would probably result 
later in turning the loans into grants, 
without having secured for the Nation 
the benefits of broad participation which 
would have accrued from grants in the 
first instance. 


Duration of Training 


With respect to the duration of the 
grants, the Committee first considered 
the possibility that by granting all ex- 
service personnel 1 year of education, the 
educational deficit could be overcome. It 
became clear, however, that 1 year would 
not suffice to offset the educational deficit 
created by the war, either in the field of 
liberal education or in the various flelds 
of professional education, where the war 
has sharply curtailed the number of per- 
sons being trained. It was to meet this 
situation that the Committee recom- 
mended that for a limited number of men 
and women who are specially qualified, 
grants making possible a total of 4 years 
of education be made available. 


Administrative Arrangements 


The Committee proposed the follow- 
ing division of responsibility for the pro- 
gram between the Federal Government, 
the States, and individual educational 
institutions: 

1. The Federal Government should un- 
dertake to gather information regarding 
the desires for further education of ex- 
service personnel, to provide and disburse 
funds, to set general policies to assure 
uniformity of procedure, to develop nec- 
essary interstate relationships, and to set 
quotas for training beyond the first year. 

2. The States should be given respon- 
sibility within their borders fo- making 
up lists of approved institutions on the 
basis of policies established by the Fed- 
eral Government, for determining that 
adequate guidance is available to the in- 
dividual regarding possible educational 
opportunities, for stimulating educa- 
tional institutions to prepare appropriate 
programs, for working out plans of in- 
stitutional relationships, and for certify- 
ing individuals to the Federal Govern- 
ment for financial assistance. 

3. Individual educational institutions 
should provide the educational guidance 
needed by their students, pass upon 
students’ qualifications for admission, 
carry on the educational program which 
ex-service personnel need, and report to 
the State authorities on each individual’s 
progress. 

The Committee considered the ques- 
tion of the best machinery to carry out 
the necessary Federal operations, and on 
the basis of available evidence recom- 
mended that there be created within a 
permanent existing agency an office for 
this purpose. It recommended also the 
appointment of an advisory council to 
work with this office, which shall repre- 
sent both the public at large and the 
various types of publicly and privately 
supported educational institutions pro- 
viding education for ex-service men and 
women. It suggested that the Presi- 
dent urge the Governor of each State to 


designate or create as promptly as 
possible an agency within the State to 
carry out the portion of the program 
falling within the province of the State 
governments. 

(A copy of the full committee report, 
House of Representatives Document No. 
344, 78th Congress, lst Session, may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25,D.C. 5 cents each?) 


Figures on Number of 
Trainees in ASTP Cours 
Not To Be Released 


The Bulletin of the Army Specia: 
Training Division of the War Dep. 
ment for October contains a request 
College Public Relations Representati 
to refrain from releasing figures invoiv- 
ing the number of trainees in the ASTP 
assigned to specific courses of :‘udy at 
each unit. Although it is permissible to 
release figures in terms of general cate- 
gories, as engineering, personnel psy- 
chology, or area and language, it is not 
permissible to give detailed figures for 
example, on specific languages. The 
War Department states: 

“The Army Specialized Training Divi- 
sion has not released figures showing 
total number of trainees by types of 
courses. While the release of this in- 
formation may not be dangerous from 
the standpoint of security for certain of 
the categories, Military InteHigence has 
ruled that there is sufficient significance 
in some of the figures, particularly in the 
Area and Language field, to make it un- 
desirable to publish them. 

“Obviously, if the figures are not re- 
leased at Washington but are released 
at individual AST units, it would be pos- 
sible for anyone to obtain the whole pic- 
ture by making inquiry through par- 
ticipating institutions and totalling the 
figures. It is desirable, therefore, that 
such information be withheld from gen- 
eral publication.” 


Institutional Activities 


Study-Work Plan at 
Shurtleff College 


Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill., seems to 
be on the way to solving the problem of 
decreased enrollment in a small college 
located in an industrial area and, at the 
same time, is aiding the war effort. In 
collaboration with the Western Car- 


tridge Company, which is a holder of 
Government contracts, the college offers 
a plan of study especially designed to 
appeal to women. 

The plan includes 3 months of study 
at the college and 3 months of work at 
the company’s plant. College room- 
mates alternate in study and work; 
while one is at the college. the other is 
at work. Put into operation last June, 
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the plan grew out of the hope of the col- 
lege to attract more women students to 
fill the gap left by men called to military 
service and the desire of the Western 
Cartridge Company to attract young 
women workers planning careers in busi- 
ness or in laboratory or research work. 
The money which a young woman can 
earn while working is approximately 
sufficient to pay all her college expenses. 
Exact earnings depend upon previous 
experience, training, and aptitude. 


World Crisis Courses 


A series of courses, known as “The 
World Crisis Courses,” the purpose of 
which is “to exhibit the ways in which 
each great field of learning is affected 
by the struggle now joined throughout 
the world between the will to democracy 
and the will to Fascism—between the will 
to culture and the will to power,” began 
a year ago at the University of Colorado. 

Six courses have now been offered. 
The first four were organized from the 
four fields of the creative humanities 
(languages and literature, classics and 
art); the interpretive humanities (his- 
tory, education, philosophy, psychology, 
and religion); the social sciences; and 
the natural sciences. These were given 
concurrently, The fifth course was an 
amalgamation of the creative and in- 
terpretive humanities. The sixth course 
included all university faculties. The 
courses have been presented by the lec- 
ture or the panel discussion method, fol- 
lowed by general discussions. In all, 
some 60 different faculty members have 
taken part in the courses. 


Open to Visitors 


For the sixth course, given in the sum- 
mer of 1943, the panel method was used, 
with questions and discussions from the 
audience during the second hour of the 
panel session. Panel discussions were 
held on the following subjects: (1) Con- 
ditions of Cultural Progress; (2) The 
Nature of the Cultural Crisis Today; (3) 
The Sciences and Society in Crisis; (4) 
Arts and Letters and Society in Crisis; 
(5) The Professions and Society in 
Crisis; (6) The Pattern of American 
Culture; and (7) Prospects of Post-War 
Education. Both the panels and subse- 
quent lectures were open to visitors as 
well as to those students whbd were reg- 
istered for credit. The course was 
elective and carried 2 hours of credit. 


Journalism Training 


An emergency curriculum in journal- 
ism to meet wartime shortages of trained 
newspaper personnel was recently in- 
augurated at the University of Illinois. 
The course comprises 2 years of college 
training which, under the university’s 
accelerated program, can be completed 
in 16 months. For entrance, high- 
school graduation is required. Work in 
the editorial or advertising branches of 
newspapers, press associations, radio, 
magazines, and trade papers is offered: 

The course is given at the request of 
the Inland Press Association and the 
Illinois Press Association, which pointed 
to the great need for trained journalists, 
citing the 4,000 vacancies which surveys 
show exist in the newspaper field alone. 
Women especially are urged to take the 
course. After the war, they may return 
to the university and in 2 years complete 
the professional work for a degree. 





Red Cross Home 
High Schools 


High-School Text Available 


The high-school course in Red Cross 
Home Nursing has been designed to de- 
velop a wholesome philosophy of living 
and greater resourcefulness in meeting 
many of the everyday problems of the 
home and family. It offers an oppor- 
tunity: 


1. To learn simple nursing procedures 
that enable the student to keep a sick 
person clean, comfortable, and well- 
nourished. 

2. To carry out with intelligence the 
simpler Of the doctor’s orders for giving 
medicines and other treatments. 


Nursing in 


8. To understand the care of children 
and older people in health and in illness, 

4. To learn what to do in the way of 
relief measures for common emergencies 
of illness and accident in the home, 

5. To understand the essentials of 
personal and home hygiene as they re- 
late to the individual and community. 

To help schools do this, a new home 
nursing textbook, Red Cross Home Nurs- 
ing in High Schools, has been adapted 
from the adult textbook Red Cross Home 
Nursing. An effort has been made to 
interest the high-school student in 
health through learning to care for the 
sick, the young, and the aged. Single 


texts or up to six copies may be pur- 
chased from the local Red Cross Chap- 
ter offices, it is announced. 

The high-school Red Cross Home 
Nursing course may be fitted into the 
curriculum either as a separate subject, 
as a club activity, or as an integral part 
of some other related course. Details of 
these plans are given in the new. hand- 
book for administrators and instructors 
of high-school home nursing, which may 
be purchased from the area offices in 
which the schools are located. 

The National Red Cross headquarters 
is located at Seventeenth and D Streets 
NW., Washington 13, D. C. Addresses 
and jurisdictions of area offices are as 
follows: 


North Atlantic area—300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Eastern area—615 North St, Asaph 
Street, Alexandria, Va.: Alabama, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Midwestern area—1709 Washington Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo.: Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, 

Pacific area—Civic Auditorium, Larkin 
and Grove Streets, San Francisco, 
Calif.: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington. 

Insular and foreign operations—Seven- 
teenth and D Streets NW., Washing- 
ton 13, D. C. 


Children of War 
Workers Make Their 
Contribution 


Children who attend Winfield Park 
Elementary School, located at the Fed- 
eral Housing Project near Linden, N. J., 
have shown fine school spirit in their first 
joint undertaking, officials report. 

Ninety-two percent of the student body 
purchased stamps and bonds during the 
month and by October 29 the school 
total was $1,165, enough to purchase a 
“jeep.” Thus they earned the right to 
fiy the Schools-at-War flag (90 percent 
participation in stamp sales) and to re- 
ceive a special Treasury citation for 
“purchasing a jeep” ($1,165). 
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Schools Offer Consultation Service 


On Consumer Problems 


Under City Board of Education 


A report of what some schools are 
doing in giving consultation service on 
consumer problems has recently been 
received in the U. 8. Office of Education 
from Rochester, N. Y. During the past 
school year, adult classes in homemaking 
operating under the Rochester Board of 
Education had an average enrollment of 
about 1,500 people. Usually these classes 
met for 3-hour periods twice a week— 
in the morning, afternoon, or evening, 
depending upon the school and the pref- 
erence of the group. 

- The Rochester program is another 
phase of the various types of counseling 
services to adults which schools have 
long been rendering in one form or an- 
other. For years programs of adult edu- 
cation have been in operation in many 
cities. Counseling individuals who seek 
advice constitutes an important element 
in such programs. Consultation is avail- 
able for adults who wish to resume or 
to continue their education in late after- 
noon or evening classes. Americaniza- 
tion groups furnish a medium for the 
foreign-born to secure advice on myriad 
problems. Adult classes and discussion 
groups in homemaking and parent edu- 
cation open up the way to individual 
guidance. Visiting teachers and child- 
guidance clinics operating under the 
sponsorship of the schools provide as- 
sistance of specialists to parents as well 
as to teachers in handling children’s be- 
havior difficulties. 


War Brings New Guidance 
Problems 


More recently the war -has focused at- 
tention upon certain new problems which 
are accentuating the need for adult guid- 
ance activities on the part of the schools. 
For example, the program of extended 
school services is opening up a whole 
vista of situations in which the schools 
can contribute to a community counsel- 
ing program. Employed mothers whose 
children are attending a nursery school 
or an all-day center for older children 
find help in the informal conference with 
teachers or school-guidance personnel as 
they bring their children to the school 
center early in the morning or call for 
them in the evening. Periodic or oc- 
casional supper meetings at which par- 
ents, children, and school staff all eat 


together constitute another background 
for informal counseling services. Con- 
sumers’ problems, among other things, 
are @ frequent topic of discussion at such 
meetings. 


As in other phases of education, the 
homemaking education program in 
Rochester has been geared to meet war- 
time needs. The present emphasis is 
upon helping homemakers to meet 
problems of the consumer today, to 
maintain stability, to safeguard human 
values and enrich home and family 
living. Classes in food preservation, in 
conservation of materials, and in cloth- 
ing construction are among those in 
greatest demand, the report states. 


To supplement the work that is being 
done in the classroom, consultation serv- 
ices were offered through the department 
of home economics for a period of 4 
consecutive weeks at the time when con- 
sumer problems under the rationing 
system were most puzzling to home- 
makers. All regular home economics 
teachers, ® number of home economics 
substitute teachers, and members of the 
supervising staff held “open house” for 
consultation service to homemakers 
throughout the city of Rochester. Such 
service was scheduled in every high 
school and in every elementary school 
at specified hours during each of the 4- 
week periods. 


Publicity concerning this specialized 
service was given through the city news- 
papers and neighborhood news leaflets, 
as well as through radio announcements. 
Through the cooperation of the. school 
principals, letters were sent to parents. 
Home economics teachers arranged with 
school principals for attractive con- 
ference rooms which might express wel- 
come and cheer to visitors and en- 
courage their confidence. 


Community Needs Considered 


The nature of the consultation service 
was determined by community needs as 
expressed by those dropping in at the 
consultation hours. Teachers’ ap- 
proach their conferences equipped with 
illustrative charts, pamphlets, and 
mimeographed material for distribution, 
food models to display balanced meals, 
suggestions for food alternates, the 
stretching of ration points and dollars, 
and the best use of foods ori the market. 


Some teachers served their guests un- 
usual foods which they had prepared at 
home and discussed with the visitois the 
nutritive value, cost, and possible use of 
these foods in the family diet. One 
teacher showed nutrition and marketing 
films. Through the cooperation of th 
Consumer Information Service of th 
War Council, volunteer nutrition aides 
presented information concerning *” 
selection of cans on the market, an 
ipating the food preservation progr: 
Through direct contact with par 
classroom work gained in value as h 
economics teachers came to sense } 
ticular needs of their communi: 
Through this contact, parents ree 
better than before that the schools 
only feel responsible but are intere 
in the welfare of the homes of the 
munity. 


A Coordinated Program 


Consumer guidance to the homemak- 
ers of Rochester is available not only 
through the services of the Board of 
Education, but through the Consumer 
Division of the War Council, the city and 
county home bureaus, and other groups. 
Through careful planning of the city- 
wide program, each group accepted 
responsibilities peculiar to its organiza- 
tion. Their efforts in helping home- 
makers are strengthened by the fact that 
all the various programs for adults have 
seemed to be increasingly well coordi- 
nated. 


Population Density 
Map Issued 


A population density map of the United 
States, based upon the 1940 census re- 
turns, has just been issued by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


Portrays Population Per 
Square Mile 


This map, in two sections, on a scale 
of 1:2,500,000, or approximately 40 miles 
to the inch, graphically portrays the 
population per square mile in 1940 by the 
county political subdivisions grouped 
into nine density bands. The names and 
boundaries of the counties appear upon 
the map, also the principal city in each 
State. 

Copies of the map may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 40 cents a copy. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 


Round the Country With the HSVC 





SEND IN VC NEWS 


Please send Victory Corps pro- 
grams, newspaper clippings, hu- 
man interest stories, outlines, and 
school newspaper accounts to In- 
formation Director, High-School 
Victory Corps, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, J. C. 











Victory Corps classes at MONTCLAIR 
HIGH SCHOOL (Montclair, N. J.) are 
held during an activities period and after 
school. Without special permission, 
students may not enroll for more than 
one course which meets during either of 
those two periods. 

Credit will be awarded for courses in 
radio and code, fundamentals of elec- 
tricity, fundamentals of machines, pre- 
induction machine shop, preflight aero- 
nautics, applied clerical, office practice, 
touch typewriting, mechanical drawing, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, home 
nursing, first aid, physical fitness, and 
photography. 

No school credit is offered for selling 
bonds and war stamps, for aiding the 
Junior Red Cross, the home-town com- 
mittee, or the defense council messenger 
service, or for participating in swimming 
and seamanship classes. 


vc 


ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Altoona, Pa.) students must earn 150 
points before they can claim membership 
in the Victory Corps. Points are earned 
by service under the headings of citi- 
zenship, war stamp and bond sales, war 
activity, and physical fitness. 


vc 
PATTERSON PARK HIGH SCHOOL 


(Baltimore, Md.) sends a monthly Vic- , 


tory Corps news letter to its alumni in 
the armed forces. To raise funds for 
this activity, the school published a 
mimeographed Victory Corps Salute and 
sold pages in the book to the school’s 
classes. This high school also sings a 
Victory Corps song written by one of the 
students. 


NYACK HIGH SCHOOL (Nyack, 
N. Y.) has modified Victory Corps mem- 
bership requirements to fit the activi- 
ties it can offer. Land Service Division 
members must be members of the Boys’ 
Drill Corps or of the Rifle Club, or have 
completed the school’s first-aid course 
or home nursing course. 

Recommended students in the pre- 
flight class qualify as Air Service Divi- 
sion members. Production Service Di- 
vision members must do farm work for 
15 days, or take a course at the NYACK 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, or build three 
model airplanes under _ supervision. 


VICTORY CORPS 


Similar requirements for Community and 
Sea Service divisions are in effect. 

In addition, six subdivisions—secre- 
tarial, insignia, publicity, sales, records, 
and the Victory Corps Senate—keep the 
Victory Corps machinery running 
smoothly. One representative from 
each homeroom makes up the Senate 
whose duties are: To meet regularly with 
the Victory Corps sponsor and discuss 
motivation of stamp sales in homerooms, 
collection of books, and correspondence 
with those in the armed forces; and to 
review work of the different divisions 
and make recommendations to them. 





Dear Dr. STUDEBAKER: 


during the present war. 


drills were unimportant. 
do have their place. 


service. 


Sincerely yours, 


- 





War Department Amplifies Military 
Drill Statement 


The following letter from Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
discussing further the relationship of military drill and physical 
education during the present war has been received by U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Studebaker: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


This is to amplify my letter of June 16, 1943, on the War Department’s 
recommendation on military drills’ taking the place of physical education 


It was not the intention of the War Department to imply that military 
Properly conducted military drills and parades 
Wherever possible, both should be included in the 
curriculum; however, if this is not practicable and a choice must be made, 
physical education is considered the more important. As has been stated 
previousiy, the War Department does not want to appear to advise upon 
the make-up of a curriculum other than suggesting some training which 
is believed advantageous for inductees to have had prior to entering the 


‘he War Department has no objection to the publication of this state- 
ment provided it is quoted in its entirety. 


Secretary Stimson’s first letter on military drill was published in 
the August 2, 1948, issue of Epucation ror Vicrory. 


NovemMser 4, 1943. 


HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


. 
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FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
VICTORY CORPS DIVISION SPONSORS 


a 





Victory Corps Aids 


Essential Facts About the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program.—Published 
by the Army Specialized Training Divi- 
sion of the Army Service Forces, this 
booklet describes eligibility require- 
ments, training offered in various fields 
of knowledge, curricula and schedules, 
and assignment of graduates. “The pur- 
pose of this book is to answer questions 
that may be in your mind and to enable 
you. where necessary, to answer ques- 
tions that may be put to you,” the intro- 
duction states. The booklet is available 
free from the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Division, Army Service Forces, Penta- 
gon Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Our Armed Forces.—The 3d edition of 
this illustrated book, written especially 
as an introduction to the armed services 
for high-school students, has just come 
off the press. Recent changes in regula- 
tions and organization and additional 
charts are features of the new edition. 
Recommended for publication by the 
National Policy Committee of the High- 
School Victory Corps, the book was writ- 
ten by the U. S. Office of Education in 
collaboration with the U. S. Infantry 
Association, Copies are available from 
the U. S. Infantry Journal, 1115 Seven- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Single copies are 35 cents. In quantities 
of four or more the price is 25 cents. 


vc 


The October issue of the magazine 
Education, published by the Palmer Com- 
pany, Boston, is devoted to the High- 
School Victory Corps. This number was 
edited by William D. Boutwell, Informa- 
tion Director of the Victory Corps, and 
contains articles on phases of wartime 
activity recommended for high-school 
students. 

Collected in one volume a’ e statements 
cohcerning the relationships of the |. ic- 
tory Corps to guidance, eact. of the “elds 
of vocational education, ana we needs 
of the Army, Navy, and industry, as well 
as articles on the origin and purposes of 
the Victory Corps, the communication 
arts, and students’ wartime citizenship 
responsibilities. 

Contributors include representatives 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the 
Office of Civilian Defense, and teachers 
in Victory. Corps schools. 














Letters to Boys About to Enter 
Military Service 


Number 4—Compensations of Army Life 


This is the fourth of a series of letters written to help a boy through the 
induction process and into life in the Army. It is suggested that these 
letters be mimeographed for students about to enter the armed forces, or 
reprinted in the school newspaper. 


Dear Bup: Well, there’s just time enough for me to squeeze in this letter 
before mess call. You probably have a good idea of what’s in store for 
you after all you’ve heard and read about Army life. A soldier’s job is no 
snap—not by a long shot. There’s plenty of hard work to do and lot’s 
you'll have to learn; you’re going to think you’re back in school at times 
during your basic training. 

But there are compensations-—lots of them—for all the drilling, march- 
ing, saluting, KP’ing, and other chores you'll be doing. A serviceman is 
entitled to certain privileges that just naturally go along with his uniform. 
Of course you know you'll be able to get into movies and shows at bargain 
prices and you'll get your train tickets at cut rates when you travel around 
on furlough. 

Besides, there are all kinds of entertainment you can enjoy right at camp, 
either free of charge or for a small admission price. You'll be able to see 
the latest movies, sometimes even before they hit the big cities, for only 
20 cents—14 cents if you buy a book of 10 tickets. Then there are the 
G. I. movies—including regular features plus interesting shorts—which are 
free. Also, every so often stage, screen, and radio stars come down to 
camp and perform for the fellows in the recreation hall. In addition, the 
special service officer at camp organizes home-talent shows from time to 
time. You can swing that old harmonica of yours—maybe you'll be able 
to get in on one of the variety acts. 

After you get used to the routine of Army life, you probably will want to 
go in for some sports in your spare time. You'll find complete equipment 
for baseball, football, basketball, etc., at the camp, and the special service 
officer will help organize teams and set up schedules. If you want to goin 
for a more relaxing form of recreation such as reading, you'll find a well 
stocked library at camp. This is in addition to the books in your company 
day room and the free magazines that seem to pop up from nowhere every 
time you look for reading material. 

The company day room is a sort of private recreation hall and sitting 
room for the men in your own group—it’s in the same building with your 
barracks. There’s usually a homey atmosphere about the day room with 
its easy chairs, reading lamps, and piano; some day rooms even have ping 
pong or billiard tables. You'll enjoy spending time there when you're too 
tired to go out to the big recreation hall or when you have a rainy Sunday 
afternoon at camp with nothing special to do. 

There are lots more advantages attached to wearing khaki, especially 
when you’re out of camp. I'll tell you about them next time. Give my 
best to the family, and write soon, 

Tom. 
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Language Communi- 


cation and Reading 
(From page 1) 

4. To suggest methods by which this 
material can be integrated into the ex- 
isting English program or instituted as 
a separate program where English 
courses are not now given. 

Suggestions are made with the Army 


problem predominantly in mind. They 
are the result of a thorough study of 
Army camp life, training materials, ori- 
entation programs, and the like, and 
have been checked against the judg- 
ments of both enlisted men and Officers. 

Many values of the general English 
program have not been mentioned be- 
cause they are in no clear sense related 
to the Army situation. It is believed, 
however, that most of the needs pre- 
sented in this suggestive outline of war- 
time training will likewise be significant 
in a peacetime English program. 

The Army has no intention of dictat- 
ing educational policy to the schools of 
the Nation, nor of telling them what 
or how they must teach. It is the func- 
tion of the War Department to make 
known the needs of the Army for pre- 
induction training. It is for the schools 
to decide how they can best make their 
contribution. 


Aims of Pre-induction 
Training in English! 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English issued a report, entitled The 
Role of the English Teacher in War- 
time, emphasizing certain basic aims 
during the current emergency. The re- 
port stressed particularly the following 
needs: 


1. To help young people to sense what 
it is that America is fighting for by de- 
veloping an understanding of democratic 
ideals and by stimulating devotion to 
them. 

2. To promote national unity through 
the democratic integration of diverse 
cultural groups and recognition of. the 
contribution of each to our national cul- 
ture and heritage. 

3. To keep in mind the needs of the 
individual for social and personal adjust- 
ment. 

The High-School Victory Corps, Vic- 
tory Corps Series, Pamphlet Number 1, 
published by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has this to say about the wartime 
responsibility of English teachers: 


1The meeting of pre-induction needs in 
English will be further implemented by arti- 
cles on classroom materials in the English 
Journal, official publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, by the Coun- 
cil’s series of pamphlets on “Communication 
and the War,” and by materials in various 
other educational magazines. 


Both formal courses.and informal 
service activities need now to be re- 
directed for wartime citizenship train- 
ing. Special emphasis must be placed in 
English courses upon the development 
of fundamental reading skills, upon clear, 
correct, and concise oral and written ex- 
pression. The literature of patriotism 
and American idealism, of current events 
and war problems, should find its way 
in larger measure into the English 
course. 

A later bulletin on The Communica- 
tion Arts and the High-School Victory 
Corps, being issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, amplifies that statement to 
include art, dramatics, English, foreign 
languages, graphic arts, - journalism, 
library service, music, speech, visual edu- 
cation, and radio education. The publi- 
cation is directed toward meeting certain 
specific Army needs, such as develop- 
ment of effective listening skills, and 
orientation of youth to Army life and its 
attendant problems. It does not propose 
@ new program of English instruction, 
but rather a pointing up of existing goals 
and procedures so that they will meet 
more directly the basic language needs 
of the average soldier in camp or in the 
field. It concentrates on the needs of 
the’ average prospective inductee in the 
high school. 


Suggestions for Administration 


The following suggested plans for in- 
troducing this training into the school 
curriculum have been made broad and 
varied enough so that administrators 
and English teachers can adapt at least 
one of them to their specific school and 
teaching situation. 


1. Integration into existing courses in 

English 

New units need not be established. 

Inasmuch as the desired outcomes for 
preinduction English are no different 
from the skills and attitudes sought 
through the normal English program, 
regular materials can be used to empha- 
size those abilities most needed by the 
prospective inductee. Such adaptations 
may take the form of greater stress on 
personal correspondence, on informal 


speech activities, and on writing exer- 
cises requiring observation and descrip- 
tion. 


2. Introduction of new units of instruc- 

tion into the existing program 

A study of the analysis of training 
needs will suggest types of units that 
might be introduced. A work unit on 
listening skills, making use of the radio 
and other teaching devices, would be 
suitable for inclusion in either the junior 
or senior program. Use of the forum, 
the panel discussion, and similar group 
activities, might-be developed into a unit 
on speaking skills. A new reading unit 
on “Army life and customs” could be 
included in the literature program. 


3. Institution of a special course for 
. e pre-induction needs in Eng- 


This might be a general course open 
to boys and girls or a specialized course 
open only to a selected group of prospec- 
tive inductees. It is recommended 
chiefly for students in vocational schools 
or business classes and for retarded stu- 
dents and out-of-school groups. 

Large schools, which are able to set up 
special semester or year courses for se- 
lect groups, may wish to conduct a pre- 
induction English course for all 17-year- 
old boys subject to induction, irrespective 
of their actual class standing. 


4. Reinforcement of certain skills and 
attitudes in Victory Corps or extra- 
class activities 
Club programs featuring discussions 

on the background of the war might be 
followed up with a series of articles in 
the school newspaper. The activities of 
the debating club and the dramatic 
group might be used to develop speaking 
skills and to stimulate interest in the 
war news. 

Material in this report may be used 
as the basis for (1) developing a 1-year 
program for students facing service 
within 1 or 2 years and now spending 
their last year in school, or (2) introduc- 
ing pre-induction training into the total 
English program for all senior high- 
school students. 


Language Needs of Soldiers and 
Suggestions for Teaching 


The success of Army training, which 
is designed to make soldier's competent 
in hundreds of specialized skills, de- 
pends in large part upon the ability of 
trainees to learn quickly and thoroughly 
and to retain what they learn. Since 
language is the chief means of instruc- 


tion—through orders, explanations, lec- 
tures, training outlines, and printed 
manuals—the inductee’s command of 
basic language skills is of utmost impor- 
tance to the Army’s training program 
and, ultimately, to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Moreover, in discuss- 
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ing qualifications for admission to Of- 
ficer Candidate schools, Secretary of 
War Stimson listed “a capacity for clear 
and accurate expression” first among 
those “definite capacities which make a 
man more valuable as a leader, and 
which can be substantially increased by 
proper education * * *” 

An analysis of the basic language skills 
needed by the soldier is presented here: 
Listening Skills 

Ability to understand orders and com- 
mands given orally and to act on them 
without delay. 

Ability to learn efficiently from oral in- 
struction. 

Ability to memorize orders, instruc- 


tions, and directions when given orally, 
and to repeat them accurately. 
Reading Skills 

Ability to read notices, orders, and 
other simple reports with accuracy and 
care, 7 

Ability to read training manuals and 
other instructional material which 
would aid the soldier in carrying on his 
job. 

Ability to read with understanding the 
daily newspaper. 
Speaking Skills 


Ability to speak clearly and distinctly, 
with confidence, and to express ideas so 
as to avoid misunderstanding. 

Ability to tell how to carry out simple 
tasks, by giving orders or instructions. 

Ability to report with accuracy and 
clarity the results of observations, mis- 
sions, and other duties. 

Writing Skills 

Ability to write (or print) legibly. 

Ability to fill out forms and follow 
printed directions (as in a test). 

Ability to spell correctly a basic vo- 
cabulary. 

Ability to capitalize and punctuate 
correctly. 

Ability to use specific patterns of writ- 
ten language: Letter forms, titles of 
officers and civilians, and addresses. 

Ability to take brief and accurate 
notes. 

Ability to write personal letters. 


In addition to these basic skills, certain 
others are added as being of importance 
to soldiers in specialized training, or in 
responsible positions as noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

Ability to listen with critical judgment 
to arguments, speeches, and radio pro- 
grams. 

Ability to use the voice correctly in 
giving orders or speaking to large groups 
out-of-doors. 

Ability to explain processes and pro- 
cedures, and to talk while conducting a 
demonstration, 


Ability to discuss current issues, prob- 
lems, and ideas in a calm, reasonable, 
and intelligent manner. 


General Considerations 

Accuracy, brevity, and simplicity 
should be stressed in pre-induction Eng- 
lish training. Every discussion, report, 
and composition should be planned and 
carried out with this in mind. 

All pre-induction training in English 
should be pointed toward developing in- 
telligent thinking and critical judgment 
as Well as useful skills. The future sol- 
dier should be trained to understand the 
meaning of words so that, when he is 
called upon to speak ar write under con- 
ditions that leave no time for deliberate 
and considered phrasing, he will be able 
to convey his meaning exactly and with- 
out ambiguity in the fewest possible 
words. A careful study of the meaning 
of words will lead to critical evaluation 
of the ideas and attitudes expressed by 
words; this will help the student to 
understand the pitfalls of catchwords 
which appeal to the emotions, 

Because the Army is more interested 
in what a soldier can do than in what 
he knows, the emphasis in pre-induction 
English should be on abilities rather than 
knowledge. The standard of usage 
taught should be that of currently ac- 
cepted conversational English. Army 
requirements do not necessitate extended 
study of grammatical rules and other 
formal aspects of English that go to 
make up polished literary diction. Em- 
phasis in usage should fall on the cor- 
rection of fundamental errors like we 
was, I seen him, them boys, between you 
and I, and others of similar frequency. 
Fine distinctions such as those between 
shall and will, farther and further, can 
and may, and others not generally ob- 
served in conversation can be omitted 
from drill exercises. 

Orderliness, one of the first attributes 
of the good soldier, should be developed 
in every way possible: In the arrange- 
ment of a letter on a page, in the taking 
of notes and assignments, in clear and 


logical argument, and in well-planned . 


exposition. 

Pre-induction training in English rec- 
ognizes the social and psychological 
aspects of communication as well as its 
narrower function as a means of trans- 
ferring ideas, thoughts, and commands. 
Thus such training includes a study of 
literature which passes on to us the 
experiences, attitudes, and ideals of man- 
kind in general and of our Nation in par- 
ticular, and which creates in us responses 
and appreciations that lead to the en- 
richment of our lives and the hope for a 
better world to follow. 


Listening Skills 


A man’s success as a soldier, his 
chances of promotion, and his opportu- 
nities for leadership depend upon his 
ability to carry out oral orders promptly 
and efficiently—upon his ability to listen 
carefully and attentively. In this sec- 
tion the listening skills are analyzed, 
illustrated with typical situations * 
Army life, and related to correspor 
activities in the English classroom. 


1, Ability to understand oral order: 

commands and to act on them 1 

out delay 

Military commands and military 
cipline need not be imposed on the 
lish class; practice in  respor 
promptly to orders can be found 
drills and other school activities .... 
English teacher can help to develop in 
the prospective soldier the habit of pay- 
ing close attention to directions and 
assignments. 


2. Ability to learn from oral instruction 
The newly inducted soldier must be 
prepared to put into practice preliminary 
instruction which, in most cases, he re- 
ceives by word of mouth from sergeants, 
corporals, and first-class privates. 

At an early stage in his training, for 
instance, the soldier will listen to a talk 
on- military courtesy. The instructor 
will give him directions about saluting. 
His instruction may include something 
like this: “It’s just as important to know 
when not to salute as it is to know when 
to salute. If you’re standing in ranks 
and an officer comes up and speaks to 
you, snap to attention but don’t salute. 
When you’re in formation, the only per- 
son who salutes is the officer or non- 
commissioned officer in charge. If 
you’re in the mess hall and an officer 
comes in, go right on eating. If he 
speaks to you, sit at attention, but don’t 
salute. When you’re playing a game or 
taking part in athletics, you don’t 
salute. Indoors, the only time you salute 
is when you report to an officer.” 

The prospective soldier can be helped 
if more of his instruction is given orally 
instead of through the use of printed 
workbooks, mimeographed sheets, and 
blackboard notes. Immediate applica- 
tion should follow oral instruction to 
test how well the material has been 
learned. In the English class, instruc- 
tion in capitalization, punctuation, ab- 
breviations, and letter forms can be given 
orally. Skill in following oral instruc- 
tions can be developed in conducting club 
meetings, in learning how to give an 
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effective talk, and in receiving assign- 
ments for reading and homework. 


3. Ability to retain and repeat chief 
points of oral instructions 

After he is told how to make a bed, 
clean a rifle, or perform some movement 
in drill, a soldier may be called upon to 
repeat the instructions accurately, in the 
order given, and in words closely follow- 
ing those of the instructor. 

In fact, a soldier may be required to 
repeat instructions regarding any of his 
regular duties or activities as a test of 
his ability to perform them, as a review 
for his squad, or as a means of teaching 
new soldiers. One of the first bits of 
exact memorizing a soldier will do is to 
commit to memory the 11 General Or- 
ders for Interior Guard Duty. These, in 
addition to any special orders, must be 
repeated in full or in particular when 
called for by an officer. 

Preparation for this skill need not re- 
duce instruction to rote memory. Occa- 
sional memorization of specific rules 
which have practical value to the stu- 
dent, and of selected literary passages, 
preferably those related to the war and 
its issues, will be sufficient to practice 
this skill. School exercises in improving 
retention will be more successful if the 
material to be memorized interests the 
student and seems worth learning. The 
following five principles should be 
stressed in practicing memorization and 
retention: (1) Observe carefully, (2) un- 
derstand thoroughly, (3) arrange me- 
thodically, (4) learn material as a whole 
or in large blocks rather than as sepa- 
rate bits, and (5) repeat frequently. 


4. Ability to listen with critical judg- 

ment to arguments, speeches, and 

programs 

The Army of a democracy is composed 
of soldiers who can think and criticize 
as well as obey, who can balance prompt 
obedience to commands with an ability 
to exercise individual initiative and 
judgment when necessary. 


Teachers of English can help prospec- 


Yive inductees to develop critical judg- 
ment, to discover the strength and weak- 
ness of arguments, to detect bias and 
prejudice, and to form sound and valid 
opinions of their own through the analy- 
sis of editorials, debates, speeches, and 
broadcasts. The regular school program 
offers many opportunities for the devel- 
opment of critical listening. Among 
these are assembly programs with speak. 
ers; forum discussions, classroom talks by 
students or visitors, and speeches or ar- 
guments read aloud by the teacher or a 








student. Classroom talks on current 
problems followed by disciplined discus- 
sion can give the students valuable prac- 
tice in analyzing the subject of a speech, 
the point of view of the speaker, and 
the strongest and weakest points pre- 
sented. 

A question-and-answer period, in 
which each student draws a question 
from a box and answers it, helps to 
develop readiness in meeting a problem 

. and finding an answer to it. The ques- 
tions for such a period might be prepared 
in advance by the class on the basis of a 
current topic suggested by the teacher; 
class discussion might follow the answer 
of each student to a question. 

For other suggestions and exercises the 
teacher is referred to sources such as 
the following: ' 

Modern Techniques for Improving 
Secondary School English, Clark, Harold 
H., and Eaton, Mary P. (editors). Noble 
and Noble, New York, 1940. 

Conducting Experiences in English. 
Browning, Angela M., D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1939. 

Thinking Together, Salt, George. 
Pamphlet Publication No. 6, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago. 

Teaching English in War Time, Cross, 
Neal. Pamphlet Publication No. 4, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago. 

Principles and Methods of Discussion. 
Hance and McBurney. Harper Brothers, 
New York. 


Reading Skills 


“Reading is cast in a dual role. On 
the one hand, men read to acquire knowl- 
edge of the techniques and procedures 
that will make them better fighters; they 
read that they may know how to produce 
the weapons of war. On the other hand, 
they read to understand the issues and 
ideas that make fighting men necessary; 
they read that they may know, not only 
the way to fight, but also the reasons for 
fighting.” * 

Pre-induction training in English 
should fully recognize this dual role of 
reading and make provisions for its de- 
velopment in both areas. 

The standard of literacy used by the 
Army (sometimes called “functional lit- 
eracy”) is “the capacity of reading and 
writing the English language as com- 
monly prescribed for the fourth grade 
in grammar school.” This standard ob- 
viously is only an approximation; some 
children in the second and third grades 

* From Carol Novious, Reading and the War, 


& bulletin issued by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


of the elementary school can meet it 
easily, whereas some students in the 
upper grades or in high school cannot. 
This standard is an arbitrary minimum; 
it is the lowest level of skill at which a 
soldier can profit from the most ele- 
mentary training. The specialized 
training needed by almost 90 percent of 
soldiers requires a much higher level of 
literacy.® 


1. Ability to read notices, orders, and 
other simple reports with accuracy 
and care 


The soldier is expected to keep himself 
informed regarding assignments to duty, 
camp regulations, announcements of 
special events, and other camp or com- 
pany notices. For this purpose, a bulle- 
tin board is maintained at a convenient 
point. 

A typical company or battery bulletin 
board will contain notices on these and 
similar subjects: 


Manning Details and Security Meas- 
ures. 

Proper Addressing of Mail. 

Conduct of Military Personnel While 
Traveling on Public Carriers. 

Rumors, 

Fire Regulations. 

What To Do in a Burning Building. 

General Order No. 2—Save Food. 

Poster—I am a Gas Sentinel. 

My Rifle. 

We Must Not Relax Our Vigilance. 

National Service Life Insurance. 

Careless Disclosure of Military Infor- 
mation. 


Every high school has at least one 
central bulletin board. In addition, ev- 
ery English classroom should have a 
bulletin board for the display of compo- 
sitions, news clippings, pictures, maps, 
and drawings. These boards may be 
used to stimulate the reading of notices. 
At intervals the teacher may call on 
students to report what is currently 
posted on the school bulletin board. 
Teachers should make special efforts to 
see that everyone reads the school fire- 
drill and air raid instructions and can 
tell what he is supposed to do in the 
event of either emergency. 


2. Ability to read training manuals and 
other instructional material which 
would aid the soldier in carrying on 
his job 
Although a large part of Army instruc- 

tion is given orally by means of talks, 


* Teachers dealing with the problem of stu- 
dents of low level in reading may be inter- 
ested to know that an Army Reader has been 
prepared to teach reading to illiterates in the 
service. The vocabulary, subject matter, and 
concepts of this reader relate the immediate 
experiences of the soldier to his studies in 
reading and writing. Some _ elementary 


number concepts also are included. 
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demonstrations, training films, and oc- 
casional lectures, nearly every special- 
ized field utilizes one or more training 
manuals, The soldier is expected to read 
the manual, digest its contents, and be 
able to use the material in practical situ- 
ations, Some illustrations from training 
manuals are given below. 

The Soldier’s Handbook, FM 21-100, is 
the first instructional manual which the 
average soldier will have to read. The 
following quotation is from chapter 5, 
section 11, pages 26-28. 


59. The following information wul 
assist you in the care of your clothing: 


a. Whenever you wear the uniform, 
either on or off duty, be sure that it is 
complete and that it conforms to the in- 
structions of your post, camp, or station. 
Have your shirt, coat, and overcoat but- 
toned throughout. Keep your uniform 
clean, neat, and in good repair. 


* * * * * 


d. Clothing not in use should be hung 
in wall lockers whenever availabie. If 
there are no wall lockers, fold your cloth- 
ing carefully and put it away where it 
will not accumulate dust. Uniforms 
that have become wet or damp should 
not be folded until they are dry. It is 
also a good idea to inspect clothing be- 
fore putting it away. Missing buttons 
and rips should be attended to as soon 
as you take off your clothing instead of 
waiting until it is needed again. 


* * * * . 


f. Insignia and buttons having a gold 
finish should be cleaned with ammonia 
and water. Don’t use an abrasive, as it 
will remove the gold finishing. Rubber 
bands, manila paper, or any material 
containing suiphur, if near medals, in- 
signia, or buttons, will tarnish them. 


From the Aircraft Radio Shop Practice 
Manual. TM 1-470, section 72, p. 110. 


72. Trailing Wire Antenna. Descrip- 
tion. The trailing wire antenna differs 
from the fixed antenna in that its phys- 
ical length, and therefore, its resonant 
frequency, can be changed during flight 
by the operator. It is a length of an- 
tenna wire 250 to 450 feet long, one end 
of which has a small weight attached to 
it and the other end fastened to a rota- 
tion spool inside the fuselage. A sliding 
contact makes connection between the 
wire and the transmitter binding post. 
THe amount of wire unreeled from the 
antenna determines the frequency to 
which the antenna is tuned. In order to 
insulate the antenna from the airplane 
structure, the antenna coming from the 
spool is guided out through an insulat- 
ing tube in the bottom of the fuselage. 
This pipelike guide is called the fair- 
lead. The spool with its housing is 
known as the antenna reel. 


Certain generalizations can be drawn 
from the above excerpts: 





1, The material is factual, detailed ex- 
position. 

2. It is compact, requiring close atten- 
tion. 

3. It represents facts, procedures, or 
techniques which must be understood 
thoroughly for practical applications. 

4. It employs a vocabulary of fairly 
high level in both general words and 
special or technical words. 

In order to prepare future soldiers for 
this kind of reading some changes in the 
usual reading program will be required. 
Directed exercises in reading for factual 
information, or “study-type reading,” 
should be included, using exercises in his- 
tory, geography, general science, physics, 
and chemistry textbooks, as well as sur- 
vey-course literature textbooks contain- 
ing history and biography. Directed 
classroom exercises should be supple- 
mented with carefully outlined home 
reading assignments. Attention should 
be given to the development of vocabu- 
lary, using words encountered in the ma- 
terial the student is reading and study- 
ing their meanings in context. A list of 
Army terms given under “Pre-Induction 
Training in Vocabulary” may be used for 
reference, or in connection with the sug- 
gested exercises. 

Training in study-type reading will be 
effective only if it is repeated at frequent 
intervals over a year or more of instruc- 
tion. The discussion here is intended to 
suggest the nature of the problem. 
Standard books on reading and on how 
to study will furnish suggestions and 
materials. 


3. Ability to read with understanding 
the daily newspapers 


It is generally agreed that an informed 
soldier is a better soldier. The Army of 
a democracy should consist of soldiers 
who know why there is a war, what their 
part in itis, and what the war is supposed 
to accomplish. 

Democratic ideals of freedom and de- 
votion to country are fostered by a.com- 
munity of people, by citizens who are in 
communication with one another. The 
daily newspaper is perhaps the chief 
means of this communication. The 
school should develop fh the student the 
habit of keeping informed, of reading 
the news in the daily paper. If the fu- 
ture soldier develops this habit before he 
goes to camp, he will be more likely to 
continue this form of self-education af- 
ter his induction. 









Some specific suggestions for instruc- 
tion* are as follows: 


1. Provide time in the English course 
for newspaper reading and discussion of 
news articles. 


2. Request students to bring current 
newspapers to class for such lessons. 


3. Call attention to headlines, and to 
the kind of news given prominence in 
headlines. 


4. Show how a news item is written: 
the lead, the development, the para- 
graphs of detail. 


5. Show how the news of a particular 
day is related to the immediate or dis- 
tant past; how the news of tomorrow 
may be anticipated. Show how an in- 
terest aroused in certain subjects will 
lead to “following the news” and will 
help to form the habit of daily news 
reading. 

The habit of keeping informed should 
not be limited to newspaper reading. 
Magazines of the news-review type are 
generally available in the larger com- 
munities; even the smallest high school 
will likely have one or two such jour- 
nals in the library or English room, 
Students should be encouraged to listen 
to news summaries and news commenta- 
tors on the radio and relate what they 
have heard to the news as found in the 
newspaper. Reports on newsreels seen 
in the movies also can be woven into the 
class discussion, 


Speaking Skills 


In a letter dated July 23, 1943, the War 
Department expressed itself as follows 
regarding speaking ability: 


It is obvious that in any army, leadere 
ship is essential, both in training and in 
operations in the field, and that the leade 
ership of which men in an army are most 
aware is that afforded by company offl- 
cers and noncommissioned officers. Such 
military personnel is constantly called 
upon, both in training and in action, to 
explain situations and to give directions, 

It is obviously desirable that, at as 
early a date as possible, individuals des« 
tined for an army career develop the ca- 
pacity to express themselves clearly and 
without reticence or embarrassment, 
since it is evident that unless orders are 
given clearly the actions ordered are not 
likely to take place, and that unless in- 
struction is clearly given, its benefits are 
bound to be reduced. Furthermore, any 
leader whether of squad, platoon or com- 


‘Help for teaching this skill and sugges- 
tions for activities can be secured from Cone 
ducting Experiences in English, Browning, 
Angela M. (D. Appleton Century Co.), pp. 
77-94; How To Read the News, U. S. Office of 
Education; How To Read a Newspaper, Dale, 
Edgar (Scott, Foresman and Co.); and Read- 
ing and the War and Junior High School 
English in Time of War, pamphlets of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
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pany has an obligation not merely to 
instruct and direct his men, but also to 
constitute himself the leader, and to 
some extent the director, of their 
thinking. 

Therefore, the development of an abil- 
ity to talk effectively in simple soldier 
language is doubly at a premium, 
whether the subject matter involved is 
instruction in map reading, or the tech- 
nical use of a weapon, or the discussion 
of an item in the news relating to the 
war in a manner to stimulate men's 
thoughts. In all such connections, clear, 
forceful, and sincere expression and 
practice in speaking to small groups has 
peculiar value. Accordingly, the devel- 
opment of such skills on the part of 
prospective military personnel would be 
to the advantage of the Army. It would 
assist in providing the armed forces 
with the noncommissioned officer and 
officer leadership which is a require- 
ment of military success. 


1. Ability to speak clearly and distinct- 
ly, with confidence, and to express 
ideas so as to avoid misunderstanding 
Following are criticisms given by offi- 

cers and noncommissioned officers re- 

garding the deficiencies in speech of the 
men they were training: 


1. Weak voices. Can’t make them- 
selves heard on the drill field. 

2. Timid, lack confidence. They won’t 
speak up when given an opportunity to 
explain, instruct, or report. 

3. Nervous, fumbling, jittery. They 
fail to stand erect and still, or to face 
the group confidently. 

4. Hard to understand. They enun- 
ciate poorly, mumble, or speak in inco- 
herent phrases. 

These same weaknesses also are ob- 
servable in high-school speech work. 

Emphasis on remedial measures’ to 
correct these faults should be the foun- 
dation of preinduction speech train- 
ing. The principle underlying this work 
is to develop general competence in 
speaking for all students rather than the 
techniques of public speaking, debate, 
and oratory for the gifted few. 

A specialized speaking skill is the abil- 
ity to use the telephone correctly. Al- 
though not all soldiers will need this 
skill in official duties, it would be good 
procedure, wherever possible, to give 
each student practice in telephoning as 
a part of the English course, or, at least, 


*A description of aims and practices in im- 
proving speaking ability will be found in 
chapter XIV of An Experience Curriculum, a 
publication of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Other suggestions will be 
found in standard high-school textbooks on 
speech, in Modern Techniques for Improving 
Secondary School English (Noble and Noble), 
New York, 1940, and in Speaking in Wartime, 
&@ pamphlet prepared by the National Council 
in cooperation with the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech. 


to list and discuss general principles of 
telephoning and to describe typical tele- 
phone situations. A list of such situa- 
tions for classroom practice is given in 
Conducting Experiences in English, 
pages 237-239. 


2. Ability to tell how to carry out simple 
tasks, by giving orders or instructions 


The soldier is taught how to perform 
most of his tasks by means of oral in- 
structions. He also must be prepared 
to teach others by this same means. 


Many opportunities for the develop- 
ment of this skill* in describing pro- 
cedures will arise in the normal high- 
school program. In English classes, 
short talks on “how to do” something 
will give desirable practice as well as 
outlets for special interests: How to 
make and apply a certain type of band- 
age; how to repair a tire, an electric 
cord, a broken household article; how 
to cook a certain dish, or prepare the 
table for a particular occasion; and how 
to tie knots for specific purposes. In 
conducting these exercises, attention to 
the following points is important: 


1. Make a careful assignment in ad- 
vance, to arouse interest and insure care- 
ful preparation. 

2. Set a time limit of 2 or 3 minutes 
for each talk; help students to plan to 
tell their stories in this time. 

3. Encourage the use of pictures, 
drawings, or demonstrations where 
practicable, 

4. Stimulate friendly criticism from 
the class, with emphasis on clarity, 
brevity, and interest. 

A stranger trying to locate a particular 
building or location in either a city or a 
rural community soon discovers a 
characteristic weakness: Few persons 
seem to be able to give clear directions. 
This ability, which has great importance 
in the Army, can be developed to some 
extent in the high school through exer- 
cises in giving both informal and formal 
directions. 


3. Ability to report with accuracy and 
clarity the results of one’s observa- 
tions, missions, and other duties 


An Army in the field of operations de- 
pends largely upon the keen observation, 
retentive memory, and accurate report- 
ing of soldiers,assigned to observation 
posts; scouting parties, and reconnais- 
sance work. These qualities in civilian 
life contribute largely to success in oral 


*Suggestions for “how to do it” reports 
will be found in the phiet, The Junior 
High School in Time of War, a publication of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 


talks, storytelling, news reporting, and 
descriptive and expository writing. 

High schools can help to develop this 
ability to report accurately through the 
use of practice exercises in giving ac- 
curate oral descriptions, in reporting an 
observed incident, in remembering de- 
tails, and in transmitting oral messages. 


4. Ability to discuss current issues, 
calm 


problems, and ideas in a 


reasonable, and intelligent manner 


The point of view and many of the 
suggestions made in the discussion of 
“ability to listen with critical judgment 
to arguments, speeches, and radio pro- 
grams” apply with equal validity to this 
skill. The earlier treatment emphasizes 
listening; the treatment here emphasizes 
speaking. The purpose and outcomes of 
the two skills can be realized frequently 
in the same exercise. 

The conditions for successful and 
profitable discussion are (1) a group in- 
terested in and reasonably well-informed 
on the subject of discussion, and (2) a 
group willing to observe the courtesies 
which preserve good humor and allow 
equal opportunities to all participants. 

Typical situations which may be uti- 
lized for this practice’ are: 


1. Discussion of the ideas or opinions 
presented by a classmate in a talk. 

2. Discussion of a speech heard in the 
assembly or on the radio. 

3. Discussion of ideas presented in a 
written composition read in class. 

4. Discussion of a plan, procedure, or 
project in connection with a unit of work. 

5. Discussion of characters, situations, 
problems, etc., arising from study of lit- 
erature. 


§. Ability to use the voice in giviny 
orders or g to large groups 
out of doors 
This ability is of particular value to 

noncommissioned and commissioned 

officers. It is apparent to anyone who 
has seen soldiers at drill, on the march, 
or on maneuvers, that voice commands 
predominate in the control of units even 
of considerable size. Officers of all 
grades should be able to give commands 
clearly under conditions of noise and 
confusion, without strain or loss of voice. 

In the study and practice of proper 
speaking, it is well to stress some of the 
fundamentals with which students usu- 
ally experience difficulty: Breathing for 
proper voice control, resonance of tone, 
careful articulation, and maintenance of 
suitable pitch. 


. 


™Techniques and principles for conducting 
good discussion are given in An Experience 
Curriculum, 
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Writing Skills 

Written communication in the Army 
ranges from the soldier’s signing his 
name to the preparation of detailed re- 
ports on technical subjects. The average 
soldier, however, uses writing mainly to 
fill out forms, answer questionnaires, 
write tests, and compose personal letters. 
The skills required for these uses of writ- 
ing usually are taught in English courses. 


1, Ability to write (or print) legibly 

The ability to write legibly is essential 
tu clear and unmistakable transference 
of meaning and also is usually an index 
to the writer’s habits of neatness and 
orderliness. Since clarity in communi- 
cation, neatness, and orderliness are 
qualities of value in the Army, English 
teachers, and indeed the entire high- 
school faculty, may feel justified in in- 
sisting upon an acceptable level of 
written work. 


2. Ability to fill out forms and follow 
printed directions 

Food and gasoline rationing, occupa- 
tional questionnaires, and other Gov- 
ernment forms have made civilians con- 
scious of the importance of printed 
forms, In the Army, also, forms have 
to be completed and questionnaires an- 
swered. The skills required are those of 
reading printed instructions attentively, 
following those instructions accurately, 
and writing legible replies. 

All school occasions for filling out 
forms and taking tests could be utilized 
as opportunities for teaching the nec- 
essary skills, and, particularly, for stress- 
ing the importance of accuracy and 
neatness. 


3. Ability to spell correctly a basic 
vocabulary 


There is no essential difference be- 
tween the requirements of Army spelling 
and those of civilian life. As a general 
principle, pre-induction training in spell- 
ing should emphasize accuracy in the 
basic vocabulary of English, as indicated 
by the first thousand words in the 
Thorndike Teachers’ Word Book. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the 
list of words commonly misspelled, some- 
times referred to as the “demon” list. 

Certain words occur frequently in 
Army correspondence, both official and 
personal. Practice in spelling these 
words would be useful to the prospective 
inductee. (See the vocabulary list in- 
cluded in this article.) 


4. Ability to capitalize and punctuate 
correctly 


The soldier’s use of capitalization and 


punctuation will be primarily in his per- 
Sonal correspondence. Howeyer,anum- 
ber of men wil] become officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, clerks, warehousemen, 
etc., and hence will perform duties re- 
quiring writing. The English teacher 


‘ therefore may emphasize the common 


rules fer capitalization and for the use 
of the period and the comma. It will be 
of interest to refer to The Army Clerk,’ 
chapter 9, for a discussion of English 
usage in Army clerical procedures. 

These mechanics of English, like spell- 
ing, are best taught and practiced in 
actual writing situations. Practice let- 
ters, reports, and compositions should be 
accurately checked for correct uses of 
capitalization and punctuation, first by 
the student and afterward by the 
teacher. 

A spirit of “get it right the first time” 
will be of great help in motivating ac- 
curacy. The emphasis in teaching me- 
chanics should be centered on the mas- 
tery of simple and common uses, rather 
than on the inclusion of a wide variety 
of applications. 


5. Ability to use specific patterns of 

written language 

Army correspondence is conducted ac- 
cording to forms and customs which are 
specifically prescribed and uniformly 
followed. There is no need to teach 
Army correspondence in high-school 
English classes. However, the develop- 
ment of accuracy and approved form in 
civilian business correspondence will be 
a useful foundation. Practice in -writ- 
ing business letters, with attention to the 
approved forms and to accuracy in 
spelling, punctuation, and other me- 
chanics of writing, is an important con- 
tribution which the English teacher can 
make to meet this need. 


®The Army Clerk, published by the Book 
Service, Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, Md. 


6. Ability to take brief and accurate 
notes 


Since Army instruction proceeds at a 
rapid rate, and since there is little time 
for review or repetition, the soldier must 
comprehend as much as possible at the 
first hearing and retain the essential 
points for examinations and for practical 
application to his duties. The ability to 
take good notes will prove a valuable aid. 
Students should be taught to form habits 
of good note-taking. 


7. Ability to write personal letters 

The ability to write personal letters is 
an important factor in a soldier’s morale. 
Contact with family and friends is espe- 
cially desirable during the first months 
of transition from civilian to military 
life. The soldier who has formed the 
habit of writing letters prior to his in- 
duction will be more likely to continue 
writing after he goes to camp. 

The English teacher can provide reg- 
ular opportunities for letter writing as a 
part of the English course. Letter-writ- 
ing periods should be kept free and in- 
formal; the student should feel that he 
is writing a personal letter, not perform- 
ing a school exercise, even though the 
teacher provides suggestions and help 
where it is requested. 

- ” - ~ - 

For the sake of making clear the 
Army’s needs in language skills, this 
section has presented the skills sep- 
arately, with typical activities suggested 
for each. The successful teaching of 
these skills, however, will take place 
usually in units of English instruction 
which center on a theme or topic, and 
which include the utilization of a number 
of separate skills. In addition to exer- 
cise in language skills, a successful teach- 
ing unit will give practice in reading for 
information, in exchanging ideas and 
opinions, and in working toward the de- 
velopment of intelligent points of view 
regarding problems arising from the war. 


Pre-induction Training in Vocabulary 


It is the purpose of this next section to 
make practical suggestions regarding vo- 
cabulary as a part of pre-induction 
training in English. The vocabulary of 
the soldier will be discussed from two 
points of view: first, the specific vocabu- 
lary of the Army, particularly those words 
and terms which the soldier will encoun- 
ter in his first weeks of Army experience; 
second, a broad general vocabulary as an 
aid to reading, studying, and learning in 
the Army. 


Officers charged with the reception and 
classification of newly inducted soldiers 
call attention to the problem of adjust- 
ment which some new soldiers face. 
New surroundings, new orders, new 
words combine to baffle and disturb them. 
Although the transition from civilian to 
Army life inevitably causes some uneasi- 
ness, it can be allayed to a considerable 
degree by prior familiarity with the 
words and terms encountered in camp. 
To know the names of things, to under- 
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pany has an obligation not merely to 
instruct and direct his men, but also to 
constitute himself the leader, and to 
some extent the director, of their 
thinking. 

Therefore, the development of an abil- 
ity to talk effectively in simple soldier 
language is doubly at a premium, 
whether the subject matter involved is 
instruction in map reading, or the tech- 
nical use of a weapon, or the discussion 
of an item in the news relating to the 
war in a manner to stimulate men's 
thoughts. In all such connections, clear, 
forceful, and sincere expression and 
practice in speaking to small groups has 
peculiar value. Accordingly, the devel- 
opment of such skills on the part of 
prospective military personnel would be 
to the advantage of the Army. It would 
assist in providing the armed forces 
with the noncommissioned officer and 
officer leadership which is a require- 
ment of military success. 


1. Ability to speak clearly and distinct- 
ly, with confidence, and to express 
ideas so as to avoid misunderstanding 
Following are criticisms given by offi- 

cers and noncommissioned officers re- 

garding the deficiencies in speech of the 
men they were training: 


1. Weak voices. Can’t make them- 
selves heard on the drill field. 

2. Timid, lack confidence. They won’t 
speak up when given an opportunity to 
explain, instruct, or report. 

3. Nervous, fumbling, jittery. They 
fail to stand erect and still, or to face 
the group confidently. 

4. Hard to understand. They enun- 
ciate poorly, mumble, or speak in inco- 
herent phrases. 

These same weaknesses also are ob- 
servable in high-school speech work. 

Emphasis on remedial measures’ to 
correct these faults should be the foun- 
dation of preinduction speech train- 
ing. The principle underlying this work 
is to develop general competence in 
speaking for all students rather than the 
techniques of public speaking, debate, 
and oratory for the gifted few. 

A specialized speaking skill is the abil- 
ity to use the telephone correctly. Al- 
though not all soldiers will need this 
skill in official duties, it would be good 
procedure, wherever possible, to give 
each student practice in telephoning as 
a part of the English course, or, at least, 


‘A description of aims and practices in im- 
proving speaking ability will be found in 
chapter XIV of An Experience Curriculum, a 
publication of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Other suggestions will be 
found in standard high-school textbooks on 
speech, in Modern Techniques for Improving 
Secondary School English (Noble and Noble), 
New York, 1940, and in Speaking in Wartime, 
@ pamphlet prepared by the National Council 
in cooperation with the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech. 


to list and discuss general principles of 
telephoning and to describe typical tele- 
phone situations. A list of such situa- 
tions for classroom practice is given in 
Conducting Experiences in English, 
pages 237-239. 


2. Ability to tell how to carry out simple 
tasks, by giving orders or instructions 


The soldier is taught how to perform 
most of his tasks by means of oral in- 
structions. He also must be prepared 
to teach others by this same means. 

Many opportunities for the develop- 
ment of this skill* in describing pro- 
cedures will arise in the normal high- 
school program. In English classes, 
short talks on “how to do” something 
will give desirable practice as well as 
outlets for special interests: How to 
make and apply a certain type of band- 
age; how to repair a tire, an electric 
cord, a broken household article; how 
to cook a certain dish, or prepare the 
table for a particular occasion; and how 
to tie knots for specific purposes. In 
conducting these exercises, attention to 
the following points is important: 


1. Make a careful assignment in ad- 
vance, to arouse interest and insure care- 
ful preparation. 

2. Set a time limit of 2 or 3 minutes 
for each talk; help students to plan to 
tell their stories in this time. 

3. Encourage the use of pictures, 
drawings, or demonstrations where 
practicable, 


4. Stimulate friendly criticism from 
the class, with emphasis on clarity, 
brevity, and interest. 


A stranger trying to locate a particular 
building or location in either a city or a 
rural community soon discovers a 
characteristic weakness: Few persons 
seem to be able to give clear directions. 
This ability, which has great importance 
in the Army, can be developed to some 
extent in the high school through exer- 
cises in giving both ‘informal and formal 
directions. 


3. Ability to report with accuracy and 
clarity the results of one’s observa- 
tions, missions, and other duties 


An Army in the field of operations de- 
pends largely upon the keen observation, 
retentive memory, and accurate report- 
ing of soldiers,assigned to observation 
posts; scouting parties, and reconnais- 
sance work. These qualities in civilian 
life contribute largely to success in oral 


*Suggestions for “how to do it” reports 
will be found in the phiet, The Junior 
High School in Time of War, a publication of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 


talks, storytelling, news reporting, and 
descriptive and expository writing. 

High schools can help to develop this 
ability to report accurately through the 
use of practice exercises in giving ac- 
curate oral descriptions, in reporting an 
observed incident, in remembering de- 
tails, and in transmitting oral messages. 


4. Ability to discuss current issues, 
problems, and ideas in a calm, 
reasonable, and intelligent manner 


The point of view and many of the 
suggestions made in the discussion of 
“ability to listen with critical judgment 
to arguments, speeches, and radio pro- 
grams” apply with equal validity to this 
skill. The earlier treatment emphasizes 
listening; the treatment here emphasizes 
speaking. The purpose and outcomes of 
the two skills can be realized frequently 
in the same exercise. 

The conditions for successful and 
profitable discussion are (1) a group in- 
terested in and reasonably well-informed 
on the subject of discussion, and (2) a 
group willing to observe the courtesies 
which preserve good humor and allow 
equal opportunities to all participants. 

Typical situations which may be uti- 
lized for this practice’ are: 


1. Discussion of the ideas or opinions 
presented by a classmate in a talk. 

2. Discussion of a speech heard in the 
assembly or on the radio. 

3. Discussion of ideas presented in a 
written composition read in class. 

4. Discussion of a plan, procedure, or 
project in connection with a unit of work. 

5. Discussion of characters, situations, 
problems, etc., arising from study of lit- 
erature, 


§. Ability to use the voice in giving 
orders or speaking to large groups 
out of doors 
This ability is of particular value to 

noncommissioned and commissioned 

ofiicers. It is apparent to anyone who 
has seen soldiers at drill, on the march, 
or on maneuvers, that voice commands 
predominate in the control of units even 
of considerable size. Officers of all 
grades should be able to give commands 
clearly under conditions of noise and 
confusion, without strain or loss of voice. 

In the study and practice of proper 
speaking, it is well to stress some of the 
fundamentals with which students usu- 
ally experience difficulty: Breathing for 
proper voice control, resonance of tone, 
careful articulation, and maintenance of 
suitable pitch. 


* Techniques and principles for conducting 
good discussion are given in An Experience 
Curriculum, 
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Writing Skills 

Written communication in the Army 
ranges from the soldier’s signing his 
name to the preparation of detailed re- 
ports on technical subjects. The average 
soldier, however, uses writing mainly to 
fill out forms, answer questionnaires, 
write tests, and compose personal letters. 
The skills required for these uses of writ- 
ing usually are taught in English courses. 


1. Ability to write (or print) legibly 

The ability to write legibly is essential 
tu clear and unmistakable transference 
of meaning and also is usually an index 
to the writer’s habits of neatness and 
orderliness. Since clarity in communi- 
cation, neatness, and orderliness are 
qualities of value in the Army, English 
teachers, and indeed the entire high- 
school faculty, may feel justified in in- 
sisting upon an acceptable level of 
written work. 


2. Ability to fill out forms and follow 
printed directions 

Food and gasoline rationing, occupa- 
tional questionnaires, and other Gov- 
ernment forms have made civilians con- 
scious of the importance of printed 
forms. In the Army, also, forms have 
to be completed and questionnaires an- 
swered. The skills required are those of 
reading printed instructions attentively, 
following those instructions accurately, 
and writing legible replies. 

All school occasions for filling out 
forms and taking tests could be utilized 
as opportunities for teaching the nec- 
essary skills, and, particularly, for stress- 
ing the importance of accuracy and 
neatness. 


3. Ability to spell correctly a basic 
vocabulary 


There is no essential difference be- 
tween the requirements of Army spelling 
and those of civilian life. As a general 
principle, pre-induction training in spell- 
ing should emphasize accuracy in the 
basic vocabulary of English, as indicated 
by the first thousand words in the 
Thorndike Teachers’ Word Book. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the 
list of words commonly misspelled, some- 
times referred to as the “demon” list. 

Certain words occur frequently in 
Army correspondence, both official and 
personal. Practice in spelling these 
words would be useful to the prospective 
inductee. (See the vocabulary list in- 
cluded in this article.) 


4. Ability to capitalize and punctuate 
correctly 


The soldier’s use of capitalization and 


punctuation will be primarily in his per- 
sonal correspondence. Howeyer,anum- 
ber of men will become officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, clerks, warehousemen, 
etc., and hence will perform duties re- 
quiring writing. The English teacher 


‘ therefore may emphasize the common 


rules fer capitalization and for the use 
of the period and the comma. It will be 
of interest to refer to The Army Clerk,’ 
chapter 9, for a discussion of English 
usage in Army clerical procedures. 

These mechanics of English, like spell- 
ing, are best taught and practiced in 
actual writing situations. Practice let- 
ters, reports, and compositions should be 
accurately checked for correct uses of 
capitalization and punctuation, first by 
the student and afterward by the 
teacher. 

A spirit of “get it right the first time” 
will be of great help in motivating ac- 
curacy. The emphasis in teaching me- 
chanics should be centered on the mas- 
tery of simple and common uses, rather 
than on the inclusion of a wide variety 
of applications. 


5. Ability to use specific patterns of 

written language 

Army correspondence is conducted ac- 
cording to forms and customs which are 
specifically prescribed and uniformly 
followed. There is no need to teach 
Army correspondence in high-school 
English classes. However, the develop- 
ment of accuracy and approved form in 
civilian business correspondence will be 
a useful foundation. Practice in-writ- 
ing business letters, with attention to the 
approved forms and to accuracy in 
spelling, punctuation, and other me- 
chanics of writing, is an important con- 
tribution which the English teacher can 
make to meet this need. 


®The Army Clerk, published by the Book 
Service, Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, Md. 


6. Ability to take brief and accurate 
notes 


Since Army instruction proceeds at a 
rapid rate, and since there is little time 
for review or repetition, the soldier must 
comprehend as much as possible at the 
first hearing and retain the essential 
points for examinations and for practical 
application to his duties. The ability to 
take good notes will prove a valuable aid. 
Students should be taught to form habits 
of good note-taking. 


7. Ability to write personal letters 

The ability to write personal letters is 
an important factor in a soldier’s morale. 
Contact with family and friends is espe- 
cially desirable during the first months 
of transition from civilian to military 
life. The soldier who has formed the 
habit of writing letters prior to his in- 
duction will be more likely to continue 
writing after he goes to camp. 

The English teacher can provide reg- 
ular opportunities for letter writing as a 
part of the English course. Letter-writ- 
ing periods should be kept free and in- 
formal; the student should feel that he 
is writing a personal letter, not perform- 
ing a school exercise, even though the 
teacher provides suggestions and help 
where it is requested. 

- + ~ ~ * 

For the sake of making clear the 
Army’s needs in language skills, this 
section has presented the skills sep- 
arately, with typical activities suggested 
for each. The successful teaching of 
these skills, however, will take place 
usually in units of English instruction 
which center on a theme or topic, and 
which include the utilization of a number 
of separate skills. In addition to exer- 
cise in language skills, a successful teach- 
ing unit will give practice in reading for 
information, in exchanging ideas and 
opinions, and in working toward the de- 
velopment of intelligent points of view 
regarding problems arising from the war. 


Pre-induction Training in Vocabulary 


It is the purpose of this next section to 
make practical suggestions regarding vo- 
cabulary as a part of pre-induction 
training in English. The vocabulary of 
the soldier will be discussed from two 
points of view: first, the specific vocabu- 
lary of the Army, particularly those words 
and terms which the soldier will encoun- 
ter in his first weeks of Army experience; 
second, a broad general vocabulary as an 
aid to reading, studying, and learning in 
the Army. 


Officers charged with the reception and 
classification of newly inducted soldiers 
call attention to the problem of adjust- 
ment which some new soldiers face. 
New surroundings, new orders, new 
words combine to baffle and disturb them. 
Although the transition from civilian to 
Army life inevitably causes some uneasi- 
ness, it can be allayed to a considerable 
degree by prior familiarity with the 
words and terms encountered in camp. 
To know the names of things, to under- 
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Suggestions for a List of Army Terms 


Symbols for Air Force officers; cf. S—1, 5-2, etc. 
A staff officer who assists the commanding officer of a 
battalion, regiment, division, etc., in matters affecting 


personnel. 
allotment* 
dependent. 
arm... 





A portion of the soldier’s pay assigned by him to a 


A weapon; one of the fighting branches of the Army, 


like the infantry, cavalry, artillery, etc. 
Abbreviation for Army Regulations. 


Abbreviation for 


Absent Without Official Leave. A 


soldier who leaves camp without permission or who 
overstays his leave when out by permission is reported 
as being A. W. O. L. 


barracks* 


Buildings, temporary or permanent, in which soldiers 


are housed (quartered). 


battalion* 
. 4 regiment. 
attery 
. . infantry. 
ivouac 
blouse* 


Several companies or batteries forming a part of a 
A single unit of artillery, corresponding to a company of 


A camping place; to camp out without tents. 
A soldier’s jacket or uniform coat. 


The blouse when 


worn is always completely buttoned. 
A canteen or store in which candy, tobacco, beverages, 
etc., are sold. A branch of a Post Exchange. 


A bed or cot. 


The soldier’s bed is generally called a bunk. 


To rest during the day on a bunk or cot. 
Rhythm; a regular rhythm as in marching. 
Experienced soldiers and officers assigned to a unit of 


new soldiers to assist with training. 


kad’ ree) 
canteen* 
chaplain* 


(Pronounced 


A store or restaurant for soldiers. 
A commissioned officer who is also a clergyman, in charge 


of the religious activities of the soldier. , The chaplain 


may be consulted on personal problems. 


Chaplains 


are always addressed as “Chaplain” regardless of 
military rank. 


chevron* 


A badge, like an inverted V, worn as a sign of rank by 
first-class privates, corporals, 


sergeants, and tech- 


nicians (number of chevrons varies with rank). 


stand instructions and orders, even to 
be familiar with Army slang, can create 
a sense of confidence. ° 

The words in the above list are of 
four kinds: Abbreviations of Army 
terms; specific Army terms; general 
words used in a special sense in the 
Army; and Army colloquial or slang 
terms. The words which a soldier is 
likely to use in writing, and will, there- 
fore, need to know how to spell, are 
marked with an asterisk (e. g., bar- 
racks*). It should be noted here that 
the list is merely suggestive of the type 
of glossary of Army terms that might 
be developed. 

It is not recommended that the Army 
vocabulary list be incorporated into the 
English curriculum for formal study. 
But the usefulness of these terms to sol- 
dier and civilian alike will encourage the 
teacher to utilize the list, or words from 
it, at appropriate points. Some of these 
uses are: 

1. As a reference glossary of military 
terms and abbreviations encountered in 
reading, in the movies, on the radio, etc. 

2. As a spelling list of words to which 
the prospective inductee and: other stu- 
dents may refer in writing letters. 


3. As an introduction to the most com- 
mon Army slang words. This might 
stimulate a discussion regarding the 
origin of slang in various types of occu- 
pations. 

4. As a basis for a study of the mean- 
ing of words. A number of words in 
common use in English take on specific 
meanings in the Army; for instance, arm, 
battery. 


General Vocabulary 


Because general vocabulary constitutes 
one part of the Army General Classifi- 
cation Test, and because inductees, par- 


ticularly those in Officer Candidate 
Schools and technical training groups, 
complain of a lack of Vocabulary, some 
teachers have attempted to increase vo- 
cabulary range by artificial methods. 
Some publishers have prepared “coach- 
ing books” in vocabulary. 

The best advice a teacher can give to 
students desiring to increase their com- 
mand of a vocabulary may be summa- 
rized this way: 


1. We learn words by having need for 
them. Increase your range of interest 
and you will acquire new words auto- 
matically. 

2. Be observant of words. Note every 
new word you read or hear and connect 
its meaning with the context in which 
it appears. 

3. Learn to use the dictionary regu- 
larly when reading, to gain the exact 
meaning of each word not thoroughly 
familiar. 

4. Make an effort each time you write 
a paper or prepare a speech to put to 
use new words. . Aim at finding the exact 
word for your meaning. Find substitutes 
for overworked words like very, nice, 
swell, and so. 

Every reading exercise can be a vo- 
cabulary exercise. There are two kinds 
of words to study in any selection of 
reading: (a) words of a technical or spe- 
cific nature (in a story about airplanes, 
such words as 7aceille and aileron would 
be of this kind); and (b) general words 
beyond the basic vocabulary of high- 
school students (for example, perspicuity, 
ingenuous, lamentable.) 

Words of both classes should be noted 
either in advance of the reading, in the 
case of materials to be studied, or during 
the reading when it is not formal study. 
Each word should be learned in its set- 
ting, and applied immediately in other 
sentences, so that its meaning and its 
uses will be clear. Students should be 
encouraged to keep notebooks of new 
words, with references to the context 
where each new word was encountered. 


Literature as a Resource in 
Pre-induction Training 


Aithough the following material is con- 
cerned primarily with the teaching of 
literature as a part of the pre-induction 
English program, it is assumed, however, 
that teachers will make every effort to 
unify and integrate literature and lan- 
guage, finding in literature the materials 
and ideas for the development of lan- 
guage skills, and in language the foun- 


dations for a better understanding of 
literature. 

The term “literature” is used here in 
the broad sense of all the reading experi- 
ences conducted or recommended by the 
teacher of English in addition to the 
reading done by the student for his own 
purposes. It is meant to include ma- 
terials as widely differing as The Prisoner 
of Chillon and Principles of Flying. 
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Current reading lists related to the 
war will furnish much of the material for 
accomplishing the aims and activities 
suggested in this section. The study of 
literature as recommended in this section 
is intended to develop in prospective in- 
ductees attitudes and understandings 
which will aid them in adjusting to mili- 
tary life, attitudes and understandings 
which will lead them to accept the priva- 
tions of war as a necessary part of the 
fight to preserve American ideals and 
ways of life. 


Literature as the means of in- 
formation and orientation 
regarding the war and the 
student’s part in it 
The chief sources of information re- 

garding the war, its causes, its aims, its 
weapons, and its theaters of operation 
are newspapers, magazines, books, mo- 
tion pictures, the radio, recordings, and 
classroom discussions. Although the 
English teacher will be concerned pri- 
marily with promoting the activity of 
reading, the contribution which the mo- 
tion pictures and the radio make to in- 
formation,’ and hence to the desire to 
read for further information, should be 
utilized. 

Comments by students on persons and 
places in the news, or on broadcasts re- 
cently heard, can be developed into stim- 
ulating discussions of other sources of 
information or may lead to book reports. 

The English can become the clearing 
ground and place of integration for all 
sources of information on the war, moti- 
vated by free discussion, voluntary or 
assigned reports, accounts of movies 
seen, broadcasts heard, and the like. 
There are two obvious requirements for 
the teacher of such a program; he must 
himself be informed and eager for fur- 
ther information, and he must have 
available a number of books, magazines, 
and pamphlets in the classroom to be 
brought to attention at the right mo- 
ment, and distributed for home reading. 

Information about the war will fall 
generally into three categories: (1) back- 
grounds of the war; (2) information 
about our armed forces and how they 
fight; and (3) information about the 
theaters of war and the countries in- 
volved. 

This aim of learning about the war 
might well be planned into a unit of 
instruction cavering several weeks. 
Committees of the class could be formed 
to read and make reports in certain 


®See the handbook on The Communication 
Arts and the High-School Victory Corps, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 


areas. The classroom activities in such 
a unit would include reporting, discus- 
sion, writing, and speaking, in addition 
to the reading, part of which might be 
done in class and the remainder at home, 


Literature as the means of foster- 
ing American ideals and the 
realization of the things for 
which we are fighting ”” 


A note of caution should be sounded 
here. Second-rate and ephemeral litera- 
ture of the past, political documents and 
State papers of limited interest and belles 
lettres of excessive difficulty may neither 
proclaim nor interpret the democratic 
way of life. A simple poem may be a 
surer vehicle for teaching American 
ideals than pages of documentary writ- 
ing. The materials selected must meet 
the criteria of interest, readability, and 
essential worth. 


1, Literature which proclaims the prin- 
ciples of democracy © 


Every high-school student should be 
familiar with and be able to discuss the 
Declaration of Independence, The Pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Gettysburg Address. To 
these fundamentals the teacher may add 
at suitable places in a course, or as part 
of a unit on American ideals, additional 
selections.” 

The reading of such selections should 
be prepared for by a careful introduction 
by the teacher, to give the setting and 
to make clear the reason for the read- 
ing. After the class or group has read 
the selection, a discussion should fol- 
low, to make sure that the main ideas 
of the selection are grasped. 


2. Literature which interprets the prin- 
ciples of democracy 


The range of literature contributing to 
this aim is wide. In addition to the 
rich offering of current writings, includ- 
ing poetry, drama, essay, and fiction, a 
large number of selections traditionally 
included in high-school English courses 
may be utilized. Two main themes may 
be developed, either in separate units or 
as parallel purposes followed through a 
continuing course in literature. These 
themes are: (1) The development and 


2 See the statement of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English in The Role of the 
English Teacher in War Time. 

11 The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has sponsored an album of six records 
containing selected passages from famous 
American documents and speeches. The 
collection is entitled Our American Heritage. 


significance of the individual; and (2) 
the spirit of freedom. 

A core of selections may be used for 
group study and discussion in the class- 
room, augmented by the reading of stu- 
dents in committees set up to explore 
various aspects of the themes. The aim 
of a typical unit might be to show: (1) 
That man has been and is being denied 
the freedom which could be his; (2) that 
oppression can be broken and tyranny 
overcome; and (3) that our freedoms 
are precious rights which are retained 
only at the price of “eternal vigilance.” 


3. Literature as the means of creating 
an understanding of races and cul- 
tures leading to tolerance and good 
will 


This theme may be considered under 
two headings: 

(a) Literature to develop an under- 
standing of other nations. A wide va- 
riety of excellent books covering this 
area is available. Teachers are referred 
to bibliographies appearing in recent is- 
sues of the English Journal, to the Vic- 
tory Corps Reading List, and to the 
Standard High School Library Catalog. 

A unit of reading called “Knowing Our 
World Neighbors,” extending over a pe- 
riod of several weeks, can provide the 
means for gaining information, devel- 
oping understandings, and arousing at- 
titudes which will be of great value. Re- 
ports and discussions, compositions both 
factual and imaginative, periodical read- 
ing, bulletin-board displays, map mak- 
ing, and the writing of letters to stu- 
dents in foreign lands are activities in 
this unit which will help future soldiers 
to profit more from experiences abroad. 

(b) Literature to develop understand. 
ing and appreciation of the diverse races 
and cultures in our own country. The 
teacher of English cannot solve the so- 
cial problems of America, but he can pro- 
vide opportunities in the classroom for 
directed reading and frank discussion 
to replace ignorance with knowledge and 
prejudice with fair-mindedness. 

Materials for use in developing under- 
standing attitudes will fall for the most 
part into these classes: 

FictionShort stories and novels 
founded on the entry of foreign peoples 
into our land, and their assimilation into 
our culture. 

Biography.—Lives of men and women 
of foreign birth or culture who have en- 
riched the life of our country. 

Essays, etc.—Materials written by or 
about minority groups in our country. 

Poetry.—Except for collections of Ne- 
gro verse, materials in poetry will be 
scattered and sometimes difficult to find. 
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Suggestions as to materials and meth- 
ods of teaching in this field will be found 
in Americans All, Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education 
Association, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, and the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study; Pupils Are People, Nellie 
Appy, D. Appleton-Century; and We 
Build Together, a pamphlet of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

Attitudes of good will, understanding, 
and tolerance develop slowly and often 
unconsciously. They grow best in a 
classroom where good will, understand- 
ing, and tolerance are regularly ob- 
served in all relationships between 
teacher and students, and in all expres- 
sions of opinion given by the teacher. 


4. Literature as a means of developing 
perspective and balance 

The study of literature and the read- 
ing of books can help to show high- 
school students that struggles for free- 
dom and for the rights of the individual 
have occurred throughout the history of 
the world, and that the present war is 
a part of a continuous conflict between 
tyranny and freedom, The experiences 
of others will fortify students, when 
their time comes, to take the shocks of 
war bravely. 

(a) Literature for perspective. The 
study of freedoms, of how man has 
fought over the years for freedom from 
one kind of oppression or another will 
serve to lift the present war from ap- 
pearing to be a unique and unintelligible 
disaster to the place of a passage at arms 
in a ceaseless conflict for individual 
rights. 

(b) Literature for vicarious experience. 
War brings tremendous disruptions of 
normal life. Literature, particularly 
current literature, can prepare for these 
psychological shocks by permitting the 


reader to live through such experiences 
with others who have faced the worst 
that. war can bring and are still sane, 
courageous, and hopeful for the future. 
The contribution of the motion picture * 
in this aim is a vital one because the vi- 
carious experience of the motion pic- 
ture is so close to real experience. Class- 
room discussion of books and situations 
from books is important, and the trans- 
lation of experience into the “here and 
now” should accompany reports on books 
and motion pictures. 


The ancient province of literature is 
to record human experience and to in- 
terpret life. To utilize insights gained 
from reading as a means of exploring vo- 
cational possibilities, of developing avo- 
cational interests, and of determining a 
set of personal values, is of particular 
importance when the uncertainties of 
the present obscure the outlook for the 
future. 


In this connection, it should be pointed- 


out that although a considerable amount 
of reading in current books is desirable, 
certainly the high-school English courses 


“should continue to make available the 


memorable literature of the past. The 
right of every student to enlarge his ex- 
perience through reading notable litera- 
ture must not be sacrificed to hastily 
conceived demands for more “practical” 
courses. 

Young people need now the sympa- 
thetic guidance of teachers of literature 
in gaining an understanding of human 
problems and in forming a workable plan 
for their own lives. The result will be 
one of the most important contributions 
the school can make in wartime. 


#2In this connection, the pamphlet of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, War 
Time Movies, will be useful. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Pre-induction Bulletin 


Getting Ready for Induction. A Bul- 
letin for Young Men 16-19 Years of Age 
Who Are Preparing to Enter the Armed 
Forces of the United States, by E. E. 
Lewis. Washington, D. C., National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 


cipals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1943. 30 p. 10 cents, single 
copy. 


Prepared by the Department of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance of the De- 
partment of Education of the State of Ohio 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, for 
students now in the secondary schools. 
—— for high-school teachers and coun- 
selors. 


Latin America 
Latin America. A Source Book of 


Instructional Materials, by Eleanor C., 
Delaney. New York, Buxeau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. 67p. (Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, No. 6.) 60 cents. 

Contains many suggestions as to how ex- 
periences involving Latin America may be 
made worth while and interesting to chil- 
dren; based on actual classroom use; includes 


a section “Background information for 
teachers.” 


Guide to Reading 


A Reader’s Guide to Education. Books 
about Education for Americans. New 
York, The National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States and the Book-, 
of-the-Month Club, 1943. 20 p. (Copies 
may be obtained from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.-C., at no cost ex- 
cept 5 cents for mailing which should 
be enclosed.) 

This pamphlet, sponsored cooperatively 
by the National Education Association of the 
United States and the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, presents a selected and annotated list 


of books, which will promote a more general 
understanding of American education. 


Post-War Problems 


Public Thinking on Post-War Prob- 
lems. By Jerome S. Bruner. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Planning Association, 
1943. 36 p. (Planning Pamphlets, No. 
23.) 25 cents, single copy. 


The Office of Public Opinion Research at 
Princeton University conducted the poll for 
the National Planning Association, under the 
direction of Jerome S. Bruner. The report 
discusses public opinion as it relates to full 
employment planning, reconversion, demo- 
bilization, aid to soldiers, post-war purchas- 
ing power, social security, and post-war eco- 
nomic controls. 


Elementary Education 


Living and Learning in the Elementary 
Grades. An Intimate Study of the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, College of 
Education, University of Florida. Gains- 
ville, Published by the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Florida, 1943. 
91 p. illus. 75 cents. 


Describes modern practices in the ele- 
mentary grades and illustrates the varied 
types of activities which the school provides 
in working out a democratic school program, 


School Organization 


American Schools. A Critical Study 
of Our School System, by Henry C. Mor- 
rison. Chicago, Ill., The University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. 328 p. $3. 


Analyzes the school structure and the 
school system; suggests the consolidation of 
elementary school, high school, junior high 
school, and junior college and the incorpo- 
ration of their functions into one complete 
common school, 
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Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


University of Habana Has 
Record Enrollment 
The University of Habana in Habana, 


Cuba, reports that the Escuela de Verano,. 


held from July 12 to August 21, 1943, 
had one of its most successful sessions in 
many years. Despite the fact that the 
school underwent a complete reorganiza- 
tion earlier in the year and that difficul- 
ties of .transportation were serious, the 
“Escuela” enjoyed a greater enrollment, 
both in the number of United States and 
Cuban students, than in any previous 
year since its organization. Pamphlets 
and information concerning the 1944 
session are now being prepared for dis- 
tribution, it is reported. 

‘The University of Habana summer 
school is considered one of the important 
institutions in Latin America fostering 
the program of better Inter-American 
understanding. Designed mainly for 
United States students, the “Escuela” 
offers not only courses in the Spanish 
language and literature and in Latin- 
American history, but also. special 
courses for physicians, including work in 
tropical medicine; a variety of courses 
in agriculture and in education are also 
given. 


Girl Scouts Award 
Scholarships 


Thirteen girls from eleven foreign 
countries were awarded Girl Scout schol- 
arships to Camp Edith Macy in New York 
last summer, according to a recent re- 
port of the International Committee of 
the Girl Scouts. Eight of the girls 
awarded scholarships were from the fol- 
lowing Latin-American countries: Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile (two scholarships 
awarded), Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti, and 
Uruguay. The scholarships were pro- 
vided by the Jyliette Lowe Memorial 
Fund of the Girl Scouts. 

The Girl Scouts plan to offer similar 
scholarships next summer to young 
women of other countries who may be in 
the United States at that time. 


Portfolio of Photographic 
Teaching Materials 
The life, customs, lands, and products 


of the republics south of us are pre- 
sented pictorially in the portfolio of 30 


photographic panels prepared for cir- 
culation to schools and libraries by the 
Library Service Division of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education in cooperation with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Although not every 
phase of the subject could thus be pre- 
sented, the pictures offer a stimulating 
introduction, designed to arouse interest 
in and lead to further study of Latin 
America. 

The teaching materials are arranged 
according to the following regional di- 
visions: Mexico and Central America; 
Caribbean Islands and Coasts; Andean 
Regions; Southern Plains; Brazil and 
the Amazon. Each regional division is 
distinguished by a different color silk 
screened on the panels belonging to the 
particular group, a device which helps 
young students to visualize pictures of 
a region together. 

One hundred photographs are in- 
cluded in the set. Usually three pictures 
are displayed on each of the 20’’ x 15”’ 
panels. The brief descriptive text printed 
in bold-face type on the panels is of 
approximately sixth-grade reading diffi- 
culty; but the subject matter will interest 
persons of any age who wish to read a 
short résumé of the subject. 

A reading outline has been formulated 
to serve as an introductory guide to some 
of the literature in the subject field that 
is of general interest. The suggested 
readings are grouped under the follow- 
ing subjects: Development of Civiliza- 
tion in Lands South of Us Today; Lands 
and Peoples South of Us Today; Rela- 
tions with Lands South of Us. 

Specific references to books by chap- 
ters or pages are included under each 
subdivision of the outline. The bibliog- 
raphy consists of 44 entries including 
books and pamphlets. Most of the books 
were selected to suit the interests of 
students in junior and senior high 
schools. There are, however, a few titles 
that are of interest to younger children. 

Requests for the portfolios to be sent 
on loan to schools and libraries may be 
sent to the Library Service Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Exchange Fellowship 
Students from Guatemala 


Two students from Guatemala who 
received exchange fellowships under the 
provisions of the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion for 1943-44, arrived in the United 
States during September. Both students, 
Sefior Manuel Noriega Morales and Dr. 
Carlos Enrique Pomés Velasquez, visited 
Washington before going on to their 
universities for study. Sefior Noriega, a 
well-known economist in his own coun- 
try, former editor of the review Fenicia, 
and a member of the editorial staff of 
Studium, will study problems of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. Dr. . 
Pomes, a dental-surgeon in Guatemala 
City, will study dental surgery at North- 
western University. 


Colombian Educator Arrives 
on Government Fellowship 


Senor Alvaro Marin Velasco, author of 
children’s books and vice-rector in the 
Colegio Camilo Torres, Bogota, Colom- 
bia, arrived in this country early in Oc- 
tober on a State Department fellow- 
ship under the provisions of the Buenos 
Aires Convention. During the year he 
will remain here, Sefor Marin plans to 
make a study of United States secondary 
school education. He will begin his pre- 
liminary study in the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 

Sefior Marin is well-known in Colom- 
bia both as an educator and as the 
author of several school texts now in use 
in the schools in Bogota, one of the best- 
known of which is “Mi Primer Libro de 
Lectura.” 


Opportunities 
(From page 5) 


Physicist, $2,000. 

Announcement 253 (1942) and General 
Amendment. 

Technical and Scientific Aid, $1,620 to 
$2,600. 

Options: Chemistry; Geology; Geo- 
physics; Mathematics; Metallurgy; 
Meteorology; Physics; Radio. 

Announcement 297 (1943) and General 
Amendment. 

Technologist, $2,000 
branch), 

Announcement 188 (1942) and General 
Amendment. 

Trainee, Scientific and Technical Aid, 
$1,440 (Written test required). 

For service in Washington, D. C., and 
vicinity only. Announcement 294 
(1943) and General Amendment. 


to $5,600 (Any 
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Negro History In Elementary 


Curriculum 


Reports Chicago’s Superintendent 


“One of the important aims of the Chi- 
cago public schools is to establish demo- 
cratic principles which all students can 
put into practice at school and in the 
community. To further this aim by pro- 
moting better racial understanding, a 
supplement on Negro history was in- 


cluded in the social-studies curriculum: 


of the elementary school,” states Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, superintendent of Chi- 
cago public schools in reporting on the 
project. “This history elaborates upon 
Negro contributions to the growth and 
development of the United States.” 

The following information is taken 


from Superintendent Johnson’s report: * 


A committee appointed in March 1941 
to make a study of the achievements of 
the Negro and his contributions to Amer- 
ican life consisted of three elementary 
school principals and two teachers, rep- 
resenting both races. The material 
which they prepared was checked by au- 
thorities on the subject. Supplements 
to the regular course of study in social 
science were then written for use in each 
grade.’ 


Coordinated in Regular Course 
ef Study 


Subjects discussed in the supplement 
have been coordinated with material in 
the regular course of study. In the first 
and second grades a study of Negro help- 
ers, such as porters, and a series of stories 
concerning the Negro worker are in- 
cluded in the study of the fireman, the 
policeman, and the milkman. A simple 
account of Negro life in Africa has been 
added to the third-grade study of com- 
munity life. In the fourth grade, two 
units entitled How the Negro Helped the 
Settlers and How the Negro Helped in 
Indian Warfare have been included. 

Fifth graders study Chicago, the 
story of John Baptiste Pointe DuSable, 
and plantation life; sixth graders, the 
Negro explorers and adventurers who 
accompanied Columbus, Balboa, Cortez, 
Narvaez, and Admiral Perry, and a study 
“of life in Dahmey, Africa; seventh 
graders, the Negro in the Revolutionary 
ard Civil wars; eighth graders, the Negro 
soldier in military life which is coordi- 
nated with a study of the United States 
as a world power, 


Copies of the course of study may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Il. 


An appreciation of Negro contributions 
in music, art, poetry, and science is in- 
stilled in students throughout their ele- 
mentary school training. Material in- 
cluding the poems of Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar and Langston Hughes, Negro folk 
songs and spirituals, the work of Booker 
T. Washington and George Washington 
Carver are presented to students at ap- 
propriate grade levels. A large collec- 
tion of additional material concerning 
music, drama, literature, poetry, and art 
is available to all students who are par- 
ticularly interested in the study of the 
Negro. 


Reactions of Teachers 
and Principals 


All Chicago public elementary schools 
received the supplementary study ma- 
terial on Negro history at the beginning 
of the school year 1942-43. It has, there- 
fore, been in use as an integral part of 
the curriculum for a full year. A total 
of 4,450 teachers reported to the prin- 
cipals of 384 schools their reactions con- 


cerning the value and influence of the 


supplementary material. There were 
327 special activities reported. These 
included assemblies, special exhibits, 
movies, slide-film programs, forums, lec- 
tures, special bulletin boards, dioramas, 
special art activities, music programs, 
and clubs. A total of 177,802 public- 
school pupils took part in these activities 
and in the Negro history class work. 

Reactions of teachers and principals 
to the supplementary material have been 
reported as favorable. A few comments, 
representative of the entire group, 
follow: 

The unit is valuable for its use in con- 
junction with the reading program. 
The supplementary material was pre- 
sented to the class by the research group 
of readers in lecture form. The lectures 
were followed by open forums in which 
the entire class participated. The chil- 


dren developed a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the Negro, his back- 
ground, and the part he has played in 
our history. The pupils of the eighth 
grade now have a better understanding 
of democracy and what a democratic 
form of government offers its citizens. 

“The Negro History Supplement ac- 
quaints children with the fact that 
Negroes have played an important part 
in the development of our country and 
have made valuable contributions to 
civilization. These truths must be 
taught to white children if they are to 
develop a proper respect and feeling for 
their Negro countrymen. 

“Because the supplementary material 
on the Negro in the social-studies curric- 
ulum has been in use for only 1 year,” 
concludes Superintendent Johnson in 
the report, “it is impossible to present a 
final estimate of its value. However, 
these enthusiastic reports from teachers 
and principals give every indication that 
the material is effective in promoting un- 
derstanding on the part of the white 
children and self-respect among the 
colored. If the material has succeeded 
in accomplishing this end, its value is 
already established.” 


New School for Ex- 
ceptional Children 
in Colombia 


A recent communication sent to the 
U. S. Office of Education by Sefior Ale- 
jandro Cano H. of Colombia, South 
America, announces the work of the 
Medical Pedagogic Institute of Special 
Instruction located in Medellin, Colom- 
bia. 

This Institute is a school for boys and 
girls who have speech disorders, defects 
of the sense organs, mental defect, or 
disturbance in the functioning of the en- 
docrine glands. Its Djrector, Alejandro 
Cano H., would like to cooperate closely 
with similar institutions for exceptional 
children in the United States. 

Anyone desiring to get in touch with 
him may reach him at Apartado Na- 
cional No. 298, Medellin, Colombia, South 
America. 





A. V. A. Convenes 


The thirty-seventh convention of the American Vocational Association 
i 


is scheduled for Chicago, Ill., December 15-17, inclusive. 


New Jersey’s 


State director of vocational education, John A. McCarthy, is president of 


the association this year. 
headquarters. 


The Palmer House and Morrison Hotel are 
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U. S. Information Libraries 
Abroad 


A recent announcement in The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin indicates that five 
United States information libraries are 
planned for establishment in other coun- 
tries by the British Division of the Office 
of War Information in cooperation with 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State and the Library of 
Congress. Patterned after the Amer- 
ican Library in London, the new libraries 
are to be located at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Wellington, New 
Zealand; Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa; and Bombay, India. 

The five libraries are designed to serve 
writers, the press, radio, Government 
agencies, cultural institutions, and oth- 
ers interested in American publications. 
Basic collections of representative ref- 
erence books, Government documents, 
and periodicals produced in the United 
"States have been selected with the as- 
sistance of specialists. It is planned to 
employ skilled librarians and local as- 
sistants who may introduce people in 
Allied countries to documentary and 
source materials about the United States. 

Each library will have for loan and 
exhibit purposes special subject collec- 
tions, exemplified in a group of about 100 
selected schoolbooks used in American 
schools which was recently sent to Lon- 
don for display by the British Board of 
Education. Similar collections giving 
discriminating surveys of specific Amer- 
ican activities in other fields are planned 
to meet definite requests. A small staff 
of specialists will keep these five infor- 
mation libraries up to date, and a Com- 
mittee on Libraries Abroad is being 
formed to further the development. of 
this outpost library program. 


Relocation Libraries Report 


The three public libraries of Poston, 
Ariz., have recently completed their first 
year of service to residents of the reloca- 
tion camps, according to the supervising 
librarian’s Annual Report, 1942-1943. 
Operated under the direction of the War 
Relocation Authority, these libraries 
have, since their establishment by evac- 
uees, played a part in maintaining mor- 
ale among Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry who were transported from their 
homes to Arizona. 


Although the libraries originally con- 
sisted of discards and donations of books, 
with makeshift supplies and equipment, 
they have since been included witht 
the scope of the local school library budg- 
ets. In addition, community councils of 
the three camps periodically have voted 
small sums to these public libraries. Pay 
collections have been used to finance the 
purchase of new books. The librarian 
points to the greatest need in the reloca- 
tion libraries for current magazine 
subscriptions, new nonfiction, and pro- 
fessional books for the use of doctors, 
lawyers, clergy, and others cut off from 
their usual resources. 


A. L. A. War Efforts and 
Post-War Plans 


Activities of the American Library 
Association during the year have been 
devoted largely to the war effort and 
post-war plans, according to the recent- 
ly issued annual report of the executive 
secretary, Carl H. Milam. 

Efforts of the Association have been 
devoted to such problems as the Victory 
Book Campaign, regional library insti- 
tutes on war and post-war issues, new 
standards for public, school, college and 
university libraries, maintenance of 
three Latin American libraries, adminis- 
tration of a $150,000 grant for gifts of 
books to libraries in Latin America, and 
operation of an International Relations 
Office in Washington, D. C. The Asso- 
ciation has cooperated clesely with such 
agencies as the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Office of Civilian Defense, the 
United Service Organization, and the 
American Red Cross in the extension of 
library services to persons engaged in the 
war effort. 


New Exhibits 


The opening in the main exhibition 
halls of the Library of Congress of two 
displays, entitled “Women in the War” 
and “Military Colleges,” was announced 
recently by Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress. 

Photographs, posters, and books about 
women portray their wartime activities 
in Revolutionary, Civil, and World Wars. 
Women are depicted today serving on the 
home front, in industry, or in branches 
of the armed forces. Likewise is shown 


war work by women of other United Na- 
tions, including Australia, Canada, 
China, England, the Netherlands, and 
Russia. 

The exhibition of military colleges is 
devoted to materials on the early history, 
outstanding graduates, and current war 
activities of different schools, namely, 
the U. S. Military Academy, Virginia 
Military Institute, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, The Citadel, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Norwich University, and 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 


Regional Library System 


The East Tennessee Regional Library 
is the first step toward a State-wide sys- 
tem of regional libraries previously rec- 
ommended by the Tennessee Educational 
Commission and authorized by the legis- 
lature, according to a recent statement 
by the librarian of Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn., the public li- 
brary administering this service. 

After a 3-year experiment in regional 
library service to small towns and rural 
areas in 13 counties, in cooperation with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Legislature of Tennessee in 1943 voted 
$20,000 annually for the next 2 years 
to enable the continuance of the proj- 
ect. The East Tennessee Regional: Li- 
brary represents an integration of school 
and community library services made 
possible by contract between the State 
Department of Education and the Law- 
son McGhee Library. 


Preserving Records 


As a part of its war records program, 
the Illinois War Council has requested 
the cooperation of public libraries in the 
State, outside of the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area, in preserving records of com- 
munity participation in the war. A re- 
cent statement in Illinois Libraries, by 
the historian of the Council’s Division 
of War Records and Research, indicates 
that each public library has been asked 
to keep a scrapbook of newspaper clip- 
pings concerning local activities, events, 
and people connected with the war effort. 

Specific items suggested for preserva- 
tion may relate to the local war council, 
salvage drives, war bond sales, and per- 
sons in armed service. Where newspa- 
per clipping is impracticable, however, 
a@ card index of local news items is sug- 
gested by the Council in place of a scrap- 
book. This index is designed to sum- 
marize pertinent newspaper articles on 
3 by 5 cards, under appropriate headings, 
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War Activities 

The report of the consultant in adult 
education of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, for the year ended 
June 30, 1943, includes specific activ- 
ities related to the war effort; (a) visits 
to employee counselors to ascertain li- 
brary service needed; (b) distribution of 
library information folders through or- 
ganizations such as the U. S. O., Y. W. 
C. A., Salvation Army, etc.; (c) explana- 
tion of library services at meetings of 
Government, business, recreational, re- 
ligious, youth, and adult education 
groups; (d) organization of group visits 
to libraries; (e) participation in book 
reviews and discussion programs on cur- 
rent affairs; (f) distribution of book lists 
on civic, vocational, and other topics; 
(g) arrangement and interpretation of 
exhibits on wartime community prob- 
lems to accompany meetings of local 
civic groups; (h) cooperation with radio 
stations in broadcasts of book programs; 
and (i) assistance of individual readers 
interested in special problems created 
by the war. 


Changes in Library Service 


The Report of the Queens Borough 
Public Library for the year ended June 
30, 1943, notes the effect of war upon the 
services of the library in the form of staff 
changes, reduction in branch hours and 
book bus schedules due to fuel shortages, 
and a decline in evening use of libraries 
by readers. Despite enforced restric- 
tions of service, however, increased use 
of certain branch facilities was evident. 


According to the report, library ac- 
tivities have been directed toward such 
current interests as consumer education, 
war progress, peace problems, Victory 
Book Campaign, technical and military 
training, work of patriotic organizations, 
and sale of Government publications. 
To meet these expanded demands, the 
librarian reports increased funds for 
staff services and library materials.* 


School Library Clinics 


The Illinois State- Library sponsored 
this fall a series of four regional school 
library clinics within the State. 


Among the subjects discussed at the 
conferences were: 


What’s your library worth? 
Discarding: what and how? 

Cater to colors. 

Can’t librarians be human beings? 
Education needs the librarian. 


ODT Requests Voluntary Limitation 
of Unnecessary Holiday Travel 


The Office of Defense Transportation 


has requested preparatory schools and © 


colleges to arrange their Christmas vaca- 
tion schedules so that travel of students 
to-and from their homes will not take 
place at the height of the Christmas-New 
Year peak travel season. 

Those who have to travel to get to their 
homes are urged to do no travel beyond 
going directly to their homes and back. 
The ODT also urges all students and all 
teachers who are at home to stay there 
during the holidays and do no traveling 
on trains or intercity busses. 

In peacetime many students and 
teachers utilized the Christmas vacation 
period to visit friends or relatives or to 
take trips to the city for sightseeing, 
shopping, and the theater. During this 
wartime Christmas period, the railroads 
and bus lines will be taxed to capacity 
with servicemen and servicewomen, going 
home on furlough or leave, and with 
civilians traveling on war business that 
must be transacted regardless of the 
holidays, 


ODT is therefore asking civilians vol- 
untarily to forego holiday trips and, 
wherever possible, to complete even nec- 
essary journeys before mid-December or 
after mid-January. It is likewise asking 
employers to refrain from granting va- 
cation leave or time off to employees, 
where travel would be involved, during 
the Christmas-New Year period. 

Over one-half of the sleeping cars and 
about one-third of the railroad day 
coaches are now engaged all the time in 
Official troop-carrying service. The re- 
maining equipment has to take care of 
all the furlough, business, and other rail- 
road passenger traffic, which is now 
greater than the traffic in 1939 and the 
war year 1918 combined. Bus traffic also 
has increased tremendously. 

This heavy, every-day traffic requires 
the constant use of all available passen- 
ger-carrying equipment. The railroads 
and bus lines are reported to have no 
reserves of equipment to handle the 
seasonal increase in travel that normally 
occurs during the holidays. 





School Children Expert Salesmen 


School children are proving expert 
salesmen of war bonds and stamps. 
Their enthusiasm and energy, according 
to reports, are credited with putting 
many a community over the top of its 
bond quota in the Treasury’s Third War 
Loan Drive. 

In Milwaukee the high schools as- 
sumed a quota of $200,000 worth of 
bonds. The students nearly tripled that 
goal by selling a grand total of $571,- 
000 worth of bonds, achieving a per cap- 
ita sale of $26.47. 

School children in Philadelphia were 
called in during the last week of the 
Third War Loan to organize a “com- 
mando attack” on the shortage that the 
city faced in its quota. At the request 
of school principals, the last week of the 
drive was designated “school week” and 
pupils were allowed to credit their sales 
toward the “Buy a Bomber” campaign 
that was being carried on by individ- 
ual schools, 


San Francisco school children were 
also enlisted on a city-wide basis. Pupils 
of 97 elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools made a house-to-house 
bond-selling canvass which resulted in 
the sale of $1,126,879 worth of bonds. 


Record of Smaller Localities 


The smaller city and rural schools did 
not lag behind large metropolitan schools 
in interest and activity. In Roscoe, 
Calif., the 247 children attending the 
Stonehurst grammar school brought in 
their pennies, nickels, and dimes to buy 
$1,204.35 worth of bonds and stamps in a 
one-day sale. 

There are only five pupils in the little 
town of Rauville, near Watertown in 
South Dakota, but these five achieved a 
sale of $3,000 worth of bonds and $200 
worth of stamps in one week. They have 
been awarded a “Diploma of Achieve- 
ment” by the Treasury Department for 
their successful efforts. 
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Education in the 
Soviet Union 


Abolition of Coeducation 


One of the recent educational develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union is the aboli- 
tion of coeducation. After 25 years of 
experimentation with coeducation the 
Soviet school authorities resolved that 
with the beginning of school year 1943-44 
all boys and girls 7 years of age and on- 
ward in cities throughout the country 
should attend separate boys’ and girls’ 
secondary schools, reports the Uchitel- 
skaya Gazeta, an official publication of 
the Department of Education of the So- 
viet Union of August 11, 1943. 

Concerning this change, a recent issue 
of the Schoolmaster and Woman Teach- 
er’s Chronicle, London, states that “While 
maintaining an equal level of general 
education for boys and girls, it is nec- 
essary to introduce a certain differentia- 
tion of knowledge and habits correspond- 
ing to the nature and certain distinction 
in the social role of one or the other sex.” 
Thus in subjects such as anatomy, phys- 
iology, hygiene, physical training, and 
military discipline instruction in classes 
for girls will be adapted to the particular 
needs for girls; and in those for boys, 
to their needs. Also girls must receive 
knowledge in the fundamentals of house- 
keeping. 

Further, boys and girls do not develop 
physically and mentally at the same rate 
at the same ages. For girls the period 
of most rapid physical and mental growth 
is in the early teens, whereas boys de- 
velop rapidly from the age of 14 to 17 
years. In separate classes one group will 
not be delayed by the other. 


Discipline in Secondary 
Schools 


Of great importance for the improve- 
ment of educational work, according to 
the Uchitelskaya Gazeta, are new 
regulations covering the behavior of 
students in the senior classes of second- 
ary schools in the Soviet Union. These 
regulations which became effective with 
the beginning of school year 1943-44 


make for stricter discipline and the de- 
velopment of a keen sense of duty, honor, 
and responsibility. Twenty brief rules 
define the student’s duty with regard to 
his studies and his conduct in and out 
of school. Every student from the fifth 
to the tenth class is granted a student’s 
card (Uchineskii bilet) and is required 
to carry this card with him. Each card 
includes the regulations in full as 
follows: 


Every student must: 


1. Perseveringly andpersistently 
master the educational objectives in 
order to become an educated and cul- 
tured citizen and to contribute as much 
good as possible to the Soviet Fatherland. 


2. Study diligently, attend all classes 
regularly, and be on time for lessons. 


3. Obey unquestioningly the orders of 
the principal of the school and the 
teachers, 


4. Come to school with all the required 
textbooks and other necessary equip- 
ment. Prepare everything necessary for 
the lesson before the appearance of the 
teacher. 


5. Come to school clean, combed, and 
neatly dressed. 


6. Keep your desk in school clean and 
neat. 


7. Enter the class immediately after 
the bell and take your place. Enter and 
leave the class only with the teacher’s 
permission. 


8. Sit straight during the lesson, 
neither lean nor sprawl; listen atten- 
tively to the teacher’s explanations and 
students’ answers; do not talk and do 
not occupy yourself with irrelevancies. 


9. Arise and stand at attention upon 
the entrance either of the teacher or the 
director of the school and on their exit 
from the class. 


10. Stand straight when answering 
the teacher, and sit down only with the 
teacher’s permission. When you wish 
to answer or to ask a question raise your 
hand. 


11. Write down accurately in your rec- 
ord book, or your special notebook, what 
is assigned by the teacher for the next 
lesson and show your record book to your 
parents. Prepare all your lessons by 
yourself. 


12. Be respectful to the principal and 
the teachers. In meeting the principal 
and the teachers away from the school— 
greet them with a polite bow, boys re- 
moving their hats, 


13. Be polite to older people; be modest 
and well-behaved in and out of school 
and in public places. 

14. Do not use abusive and coarse ex- 
pressions; do not smoke. Do not play 
games for money or other valuables. 

15. Take good care of school property. 
Be careful with your property as well as 
with the property of your comrades. 

16. Be attentive and obliging to older 
persons, small children, to the weak and 
the sick; give them your seat in a street 
car or in a bus, and help them in every 
way possible. 

17. Obey your parents, help them, and 
take care of your younger sisters and 
brothers. 

18. Keep your room clean; keep your 
clothes, shoes, and bed in order. 

19. Have your student’s card with you 
at all times; take good care of it, do not 
give it to anybody, and present it at the 
request of the principal and the teachers 
of the school. 

20. Guard the honor of your school 
and your class, as your own property. 

For violation of these regulations the 
Student may be punished to the extent 
of expulsion from the school. 


Two Types of Secondary Schools 


Secondary schools in the Soviet Union 
are of two types: A 7-year school (semi- 
letka) known as an incomplete or junior 
secondary school, and a 10-year school 
(desyatiletka). The latter is a complete 
secondary school and admits students 
7 years of age. Its subjects of study are 
Russian language and literature; a for- 
eign language (English, German, or 
French); history; drawing; sketching; 
music; singing; gymnastics; and military 
drill. Logic and psychology have been 
added this year. At secondary schools 
for girls, pedagogy has been introduced. 

Among the various nationalities of the 
Soviet Union, children are taught in their 
native language and take Russian as a 
second language. At schools with a 
language other than Russian as the me- 
dium of instruction, particular attention 
is given to the stu&ly of Russian so that 
students of all nationalities within the 
Soviet Union are able to speak and write 
the Russian language fluently. 


Reference List 


Soviet Russia—A Selected List of Recent 
References has been compiled by Helen 
F. Conover under the direction of 
Florence C. Hellman, Division of Bib- 
liography, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
selected give to the English reader a com- 
prehensive picture of the Soviet Union from 
the beginning of the period of the third 
5-year plan in 1938 to her present tremendous 
war effort. 
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Faith in the Schools 


A nation is what it is because of the 
character of its people; and character 
is not an inheritance but an achieve- 
ment; not a bequest but a conquest. It 
is attained through the development of 
ideals, attitudes, habits, and skills. From 
the Ordinance of 1787, passed by the 
Congress of the Confederation even he- 
fore the American Constitution was rati- 
fied, came words of wise counsel, true 
then and true now: “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means for educa- 
tion shall be forever encouraged.” 

—A. Linscheid, in Peabody Journal of 
Education, September 1943. 


* 


If the school in every neighborhood 
in America does its job effectively, then 
we need not worry too much about the 
pattern of State, national, and world 
education. Conversely it is true that the 
type and pattern of State, national, and 
world education is of small concern un- 
less the school in the local neighborhood 
is really doing its task. 

In my America of tomorrow, the pub- 
lic school must become in reality the 
institution of all the people for their 
enlightenment and for their common 
good. The function of the school must 
be.accepited as that of making the neigh- 
borhood in which it is located a better 
place to live than if there were no sohool. 
—Walter D. Cocking, in Understanding 
the Child, October 1943. 


*. 


Education has its obligations to help 
make democracy work, and the schools 
are looked to for considerable contri- 
bution to the solution of one of our 
democracy’s most vital problems, that of 
achieving better race relations. 
—Collins J. Reynolds, in Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, October 1943. 


x * 


wy A as Way 


Democratic education has as its cen- 
tral purpose the welfare of all people. 
Such education not only seeks the wel- 


fare of pupils, but endeavors to broaden 
their understandings and sympathies so 
that they may become responsibly con- 
cerned for the welfare of persons outside 
their own face-to-face groups. It also 
serves each individual with justice, seek- 
ing to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all regardless of intelligence, 
race, religion, social status, economic 
level, or political affiliation. 

—Richard H. McFeely, in The Social 
Studies, October 1943. 


* 


The democratic way of living requires 
that each person participate in govern- 
ment. The school must give him an 
understanding of its departments: the 
electorate, legislative, executive, adminis- 
trative, and judicial. The existing politi- 
cal illiteracy must be wiped out by 
making the basic political knowledge re- 
quired of every American a functional 
part of his school training. 


—Arthur Gaeth, in Utah Educational 
Review, November 1943, 


* 


Social confusions and maladjustments 
are not automatically vanished. If they 
were, there would be little, if any, need 
for our profession. They develop in the 
first place because of the lack of intelli- 
gence. Intelligence is required to dissi- 
pate them, 


Democracy is not a gift of the gods, 
Democracy is earned and sustained by 
the intelligent, courageous, and contin- 
uous action of the majority—with a 
minimum number of buck passers. Ina 
democracy the minority cannot control, 
for that is the way to fascism. In a 
democracy the minority may become the 
majority only by promoting what is best 
for the masses of the people, not for the 
vested privileged few. 

—H. G. Lull, in Kansas Teacher, Novem- 
ber 1943. 
x * 


heal be) a 


The work of teachers in schools does 
not require the wearing of a uniform as 
in other war positions. However, each 
teacher does wear a uniform of an in- 
tangible fabric. Creative, effective teach- 


ing requires scholarship, self-discipline, 
courage, social vision, faith in democ- 
racy, and competence in understand- 
ing the growth-educative process, Each 
teacher in the exercise of his patriotic 
duty gives daily evidence of the quality 
of his uniform and of the readiness 
to safeguard its appearance. The op- 
portunity for service and the call for 
all-out effort will be as great in teaching 
as in any wartime service. 

— E. T. McSwain, in Educational Leader- 
ship, October 1943, 


* 


If the colleges are to combat post-war 
disillusionment, then, and offer some 
positive faith for the individual to cling 
to, they will do this not by proclaiming 
that this is the best of all possible worlds, 
but by placing their curricular emphasis 
squarely on the present, and by helping 
to analyze social conditions, and work- 
ing patiently to uncover the slow steps 
by which these conditions may be 
ameliorated and progress made. If life 
is to be livable in the future, there must 
be an increasingly intelligent and 
thoughtful social control. The individ- 
ual can no longer be allowed to feel that 
he is caught in the cogs of a machine 
which he and other individuals like him 
are powerless to stop. 

—Algo D. Henderson, in The American 
Scholar, Autumn 1943. 


* 


It is the canon and challenge of educa- 
tion that it is forever broadening itself, 
Were this not so, membership in organ- 
ized groups would offer but limited 
learning possibilities. On the contrary, 
membership in an altruistic group enter- 
prise axiomatically offers not only much 
new learning but also much refining or 
re-education. Such re-education is the 
more effective because it takes place in 
an informal way and in a real life 
situation. 

To be more explicit, who among us 
has not benefited from membership, 
often by discovering new “worlds not 
dreamed of in our philosophy” pre- 
viously, or by learning to discard some 
of our old prejudices, or by realizing the 
interdependence ' of all mankind? 
Membership has probably been the most 
successful as well as the most casual 
agent of catharsis in the re-education of 
individuals. In time, membership will 
have the same effect on nations. 


—Robert D. Howard, in The High 
School Journal, October 1943. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D, C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering, Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them, 


New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Our Schools in the Post-War World— 
What shall We Make of Them? Wash- 
ington, U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 
30 p., processed. Free. 

Suggests reference materials to guide and 
to supplement personal observations and con- 
clusions on the following topics: 1. When 
you went toschool. 2. The school of today. 3. 
How is war changing the schools? 4. When 
should school begin? 5. Every child in 
school. 6. The school and children’s health. 
7. What experiences should’ elementary 
school provide? 8. Meeting some special 
needs. 9. What’s the high school for? 10. 
Guilding the individual. 11. A community 
school for all the people. 12. What about 
the school building? 13. Selecting the school 
staff. 14. Paying for the schools. 15. New 
laws for educatfon. 16. Translating the pro- 
gram into action. 

Income and Expenditures of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, 1939-40 and 
1941-42, Washington, U. S. Office of 
Education, 1943. 4 p., processed. Free. 


Summary of data on 1,607 institutions. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Smithsonian Institution. Burma— 
Gateway to China. By H. G. Deignan. 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
October 29, 1943. 21 p. (War Back- 
ground Series Number 17.) Free, but 
supply very limited. Copies available in 
many libraries. 

A brief description of the geggraphy, 
climate, natural resources and people of 
Burma, especially its Anglo and Japanese 
wars. Text supplemented by 16 illustrations, 
For high schools, 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. The 
Army Trains Student Dietitians. Wash- 
ington 25, Civil Service Commission, 1943. 
3-page folder. Illustrated. Free. 

Specifies the qualifications for eligibility, 


describes the training program and tells 
where to get applications, 





Federal Agencies Need More 
and More Engineers. Washington 25, 
Civil Service Commission, 1943. 6-page 
folder. Illustrated. Free. 

Describes the needs, gives the qualifications 


for the various positions, and urges eligibles 
to file their applications. 








. Serve in Federal Scientific 
War Work. Washington 25, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, 1943. 6-page folder. I- 
lustrated. Free. 

Gives qualification and salaries of positions 
available and urges those who can qualify to 
apply. 

Untapped Manpower; Facts 
and Figures on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, Presented for the 
Consideration of Federal Appointing 





Officers. Washington 25, Civil Service 
Commission, 1943. 15 p. Illustrated. 
Free. 


Issued under sponsorship of Coordinating 
Committee for Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped in the Federal Service. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Commercial Dehydration of Vegetables 
and Fruits in Wartime. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Sep- 
tember 1943. 29 p. Illustrated. (De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 524.) 10 cents. 

Explains the process of vegetable and fruit 

dehydration, with special emphasis on the 
varieties best suited for the process; and 
tells how such foods may be prepared for 
table use. 
Mr. Farmer—Send Your Logs 
to War. Prepared by Forest Service and 
Extension Service cooperating. Wash- 
ington, Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Information, July 1943, 4-page 
folder. Illustrated: (AWI-57.) Free as 
long as the supply lasts. 





Tells the farmer where to get help on the 
management of his timber crop. 


Sewing Machines; Cleaning 
and Adjusting. By Helen S. Holbrook 
and Albert V. Krewatch. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
24 p. Illustrated. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1944.) 10 cents. Free from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Office of Informa- 
tion, as long as the supply lasts, 





A guide for homemakers in the cleaning, 
coiling and correct adjusting of sewing 
machines, 

. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Dried Beans and 
Peas in Wartime Meals. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, June 





vs 


1943. 4-page folder. (AWI-47.) 5cents 
per copy; $1 per 100 copies. Free from 
Department of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as the supply lasts. 


Supersedes the unnumbered one, Dried 


Beans and Peas in Low Cost Meals. 


Green Vegetables in 
Wartime Meals. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, July 1943. 4- 
page folder. (AWI-54.) 5 cents per 
copy; $1 per 100 copies. Free from De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
mation, as long as the supply lasts. 








Supersedes the Department’s unnumbered 

pamphlet entitled, “Green Vegetables in Low 
Cost Meals.” 
Farm Credit Administration. 
Neighborhood Cooperation—A Solution 
to Shortage Problems. By John J. Scan- 
lan. Kansas City, Mo., Department of 
Agriculture, Farm Credit Administration, 
September 1943. 3-page folder. (W.C- 
11.) Free as long as the supply lasts. 





Stresses the need of cooperation and gives 
directions for setting up a neighborhood co- 
operative. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Fishes of the 
Middle West. By Rachel L. Carson. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 44 p. Illustrated. (Con- 
servation Bulletin 34.) 15 cents. 

Acquaints the people of the Middle West 
with their native food fishes as individual 
species differing in their food qualities, their 


adaptability to various methods of prepara- 
tion, and their seasons of availability. 








. . Whalemeat. Chicago, 
Ill., Department of the Interior Fish and 
Wildlife Service, September 1943. 3-p. 


Processed. (Department of the Interior 
Fishery Leaflet 33.) Free. (Supply lim- 
ited.) 


Says that whalemeat is experiencing a 
come-back as an item of food and gives five 
recipes for its preparation. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Facts About Child 


Health. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 15 p. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication 294.) 10 cents. 


Free from Labor Department, Children’s 
Bureau, as long as the supply lasts. 


To safeguard the health of children during 
the war period this bulletin presents basic 
information about the Nation’s children and 
their health needs, 
needs are being met. 


and shows how these 
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A Maternity Policy for 
Industry. Washington, Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, September 
1943. 4p. Processed. Free. 


Important items involved are reporting 
pregnancies as soon as possible, periodic 
health examinations, job evaluation and job 
protection. 


Women’s Bureau. Your 
Country Needs You; Women Wanted for 
the Essential Civilian Industries. Wash- 
ington, Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1943. 6-page folder. Free. 


Names specific industries where women 
are wanted. 


U. 8. Office of Civilian Defense.” Ci- 
vilian War Services. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 40 p. 
Illustrated. (OCD Publication 3626.) 
10 cents. Free from State and local de- 
fense councils. 


An operating guide for local defense coun- 
cils based on the experiences of outstanding 
councils in many different communities. 


Manual for Volunteer Offices. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Revised June 1943. 64 p. (OCD 
Publication 3629). 10cents. Free from 
State and local defense councils. 

Deals with the relationship of the Volunteer 
Office to the Defense Council, the Volunteer 
Office staff, and effective ways of performing 
the basic functions of the Office. 

The Neighborhood in Action. 
Washington, U. S..Government Printing 
Office, June 1943. (OCD Publication 
3630.) 10 cents. Free from State and 
local defense councils. 

Represents a review and summarization of 
the experiences of local defense councils in 
handling war problems. 

U. S. Tariff Commission. The Foreign 
Trade of Latin America. (In three 
parts.) Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. (Report No. 146— 
Second Series): Part I—Trade of Latin 
America With the World and With the 
United States. (Rev.) 100 p. 20 cents; 
Part IIl.—Commercial Policies and Trade 
Relations of Individual Latin American 
Countries—Vol. 1—The South American 
Republics. (Rev.) 304 p. 35 cents; Vol. 
2.—Mezxico and the Republics of Central 
America and the West Indies. (Rev.); 
Part III.—Selected Latin American Ex- 
port Commodities. (Rev.) 253 p. 85 
cenis. 


Examines for the decade 1929-38, the trade 
of the 20 Latin-American countries with 
the world and with the United States. A 
Spanish translation was made available for 
distribution in October 1943 at the following 
prices: 

Price (including postage) in the U. S. and 
certain foreign countries 


U. 8. War Manpower Commission, 
Bureau of Training. Apprentice-Train- 
Ying Service. Apprentice Training for 
America’s Youth. Washington, War 
Manpower Commission, Bureau of Train- 
ing, Apprentice-Training Service, 1943. 
12 p. Free as long as the supply lasts. 


Explains what apprenticeship includes, 
stresses its necessity for wartime as well as 
peacetime production, and tells where it is 
being provided. 


The National 
Apprenticeship Program. Washington, 
War Manpower Commission, Bureau of 
Training, Apprentice-Training Service, 
1943. 8p. Free as long as the supply 
lasts. 





A brief nontechnical explanation of the 
national apprenticeship program, intended 
to answer inquiries received by the Appren- 
tice-Training Service from those interested 
in learning a trade. 


Training Woman- 
power. Washington, War Manpower 
Commission, October 1943. 26 p. Proc- 
essed. Free. (Supply limited.) 

This compilation of summaries of reports 
from the participating agencies of the Bureau 
of Training and Regional Chiefs of Training 
shows that industry is rapidly approaching 
the point where women will be accepted in 


all occupations, except those involving heavy 
physical labor or unusual hazard. 


U. 8. War Production Board. Your 
School Can Salvage for Victory. Spon- 
sored by the War Production Board and 
the U.S. Office of Education. Washing- 
ton, War Production Board, 1943. 14 p. 
Free. 


A handbook of suggestions for superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers, 


Disinfecting 
Gymnasium Shoes 


Since issuance of the War Production 
Board’s ruling on gymnasium shoes 
many school administrators have ques- 
tioned the desirability of renting or lend- 
ing shoes to students because they feared 
that such practice would spread ring- 
worm of the feet, commonly known as 
athlete’s foot. According to the ruling, 


-schools may purchase gymnasium shoes 


without ration tickets provided they re- 
tain title of the shoes. 

The Office of Education has consulted 
the U. S. Public Health Service on this 


' problem and has been assured that the 


practice is a sanitary one provided the 
procedures given below are followed: 

1. Shoes should be used by the 
same student throughout the school 
term or year. 

2. When shoes are recalled they 
should be disinfected before redistri- 
bution. 

3. To disinfect shoes, put them in 
an ordinary shoe box. Place in the 
box, also, a wad of absorbent cotton 
two inches in diameter saturated 
with a forty volume solution of 
formaldehyde. 

4. Close box and leave for 5 or 6 
hours. 

The Army reports that it disinfects all 
shoes with formaldehyde before redis- 
tributing them. The dermatologist of 
the U. S. Public Health Service who pro- 
vided the above disinfection information 
was a member of the board which ruled 
that this procedure was sanitary for the 
Army. 





to you. 





Letter of Appreciation * 
To School Officials and Teachers 


In appreciation of the work of the schools of the Nation in conducting 
the registration for distribution of War Ration Book 4, Chester Bowles, 
Acting Administrator, Office of Price Administration, on November 6, wrote 
to the U. S. Commissioner of Education as follows: 

“The distribution of War Ration Book’4 has just been completed. The 
undertaking has been carried out with dispatch and precision. 

“We are indebted again, as we have been in the past, to the school officials 
and teachers of the Nation. We know of*no other way to express our 
appreciation except to ask you to convey it through any channels available 


“Because of the improvements we were able to incorporate in the plan- 
ning of Book 4, and because of a ration token plan we intend to launch 
early in the new year, it is quite likely that this distribution of War Ration 
Book 4 was the last distribution we will have to undertake for about 2 
years. Although the school officials have contributed so generously of 
their time and ability in the past, I feel sure that they will be relieved to 
know that the task will not have to be repeated soon.” 
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